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PREFACE 


The following few pages were written as 
Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures (in Arts) for 
the year 1932, in the University of Calcutta. 
An attempt has been made here to show the 
solution that the Buddha found out of the problem 
he had before him. The problem which is, in 
fact, common to all religious or philosophical 
systems of the country is the cessation of suffer- 
ings, which follows the extinction of desire, as 
declared by the sages of the Upanisads. The 
Buddha accepted the view, but differing diametri- 
cally from them as regards the means he took a 
very bold step and advocated the doctrine of 
Anatman . And yet he arrived at the same 
destination. 

I am thankful to those of my friends and 
pupils who have helped me in one or the other 
way. My thanks are also due to Mr. Jayantilal 
Acharya, B.A., one of the students who work 
with us in our Vidyabhavana, for preparing the 
Indexes. 


VlDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


y IS VABHABATI , SANTINIKBTAN , 

September 10, 1983. 
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THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM 

LECTURE I 
Introductory 

Before coming to the actual points I desire to 
discuss in these lectures, let us take a bird’s-eye 
view of the religious and philosophical speculations 
in the country that preceded the advent of the 
Buddha, so that we may be in a position to appre- 
ciate the message that he delivered to the world. 

First of all we see in the field those who were 
subsequently known as Karmins ‘ the performers 
of (religious) actions,’ or Yajnikas ‘ sacrifices.’ 
They were ritualists advocating various sacrifices 
and ceremonials as the means not only of enjoy- 
ments and pleasures here and hereafter, but also 
of salvation or immortality. They used to sing in 
this strain (RV, VIII. 48‘3) : ‘ We have drunk the 
juice of Soma and become immortal. We have 
attained to effulgence and have known the gods. 
What can an enemy do to us? What decay can 
affect an immortal being? ’ According to the de- 
scription given by the great author of the Bhagavad- 
gita, they were given to lust, and paradise was 
their goal, 

“ Where joy and pleasures and gladness 
And rapture dwell, where the wish 
Of the wisher finds fulfilment.” 

The word karma meant to them sacrifices, 
rites, and ceremonials as found in the Vedic texts. 
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KARMINS AND jSJaNINS 


[lec. 


And necessarily they had to accept or find out 
some doctrine or law with regard to the relation 
between karma and its effect or reward. They 
had such faith in its power that there was no place 
whatever for God ; everything being done in their 
system through the agency of sacrifices ; though 
they invoked a number of deities in the course 
of the performance of their rites and ceremonials. 

And it goes without saying that they had a 
belief in the existence of the Self (Atman) as 
something quite distinct from the body, and in 
that Self moving from this world to the other in 
order to reap the fruits of one’s action. 

Now, there came in a change which was very 
remarkable. There was a new school of thinkers. 
We know them as Jddnins ‘endowed with know- 
ledge,’ or ‘followers of the path of knowledge’ (jndna- 
marga ) . They are better known to us as Vedantins. 
They lost their faith in those rituals and ceremo- 
nials. They regarded the sacrifices as frail rafts 
( plava hy ete adrdlia yajnariipah ) by which one 
can hardly cross the ocean of the samsara. They 
said : “ / ools are they who praise this (karma) as 
the highest good. They are subject again and 
again to old age and death. Fools dwelling in 
ignorance, wise in their own conceit, and puffed 
up with vain knowledge, go round and round stag- 
gering to and fro, like blind men led by the blind.’ ’ 1 


1 Mu. Up., I. 2. 7-8. 
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They thought that nothing permanent could 
be gained by those rites and sacrifices, and declar- 
ed that as here on the earth whatever has been 
acquired by exertion perishes, so perishes what- 
ever is acquired for the next world by sacrifices 
and other good actions performed on the earth. 2 
. As is quite natural, they wanted something 
permanent on which they could peacefully rest 
for ever. But what was that thing and where ? 
They felt that it was something not outside of but 
in themselves. It was not created or acquired, 
but ever existent, and as such was only to be 
perceived and realized. And that was nothing 
but one’s own Self (Atman). 

This Self is identical with the cosmic Self 
that pervades the universe as does the salt in the 
water in which it has been dissolved, that dwells 
in the earth, being within the earth, whom the 
earth does not know, whose body is the earth, 
who operates in the earth, and is thus the in- 
dwelling ruler, the immortal. 

And they insisted : “ Know him alone as the 
Self, and leave off other words I He is the bridge 
of the immortal.” 3 

All their thoughts centred round the Self 
(Br. Up., 1.4.8), “ Who is dearer than a son, 

dearer than wealth, dearer than all else, and 

2 Cha. Up., VIII. 1. 6. 

3 tam evaikam atmanarp janatha, any a vaco vimun- 
catha, amrtasyaisa setul?. Mu. Up., II. 2.5. 
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nearer than anything. And if one were to say 
to one who declares another than the Self dearer, 
that he will lose what is dearer to him, very likely 
it would be so. Let him worship the Self alone 
as dear, the object of his love will never perish.” 

And they said that he who knows the Self 
overcomes grief (Ch. Up., VII. 1. 3). The 
Self is a bank ( setu ), a boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded. Day and night 
do not pass that bank, nor old age, death and 
grief, neither good nor evil deeds. All evil turns 
back from it, for the world of Brahman is free 
from all evil (Ch. Up., VIII. 4. 1). 

This Atman was held by them as “ the ruler 
of all, the lord of all, the king of all,” 4 from 
whom there is the origination of the world, by 
whom it remains sustained, and in whom it dis- 
appears in the end. 

Mark here also the difference between the 
Yajnikas and the Vedantins with regard to the 
conception of the Self. While the former hold it 
simply to be distinct from the body, the latter 
though agreeing with them on this point maintains 
its other characteristics as shown above. 

Following this train of thought these teachers, 
viz. the Vedantins, naturally came to think that 
it was knowledge ( vidya , ) and the extinction of 

4 sarvasya vasi sarvasyesanab sarvasyadhipatih. Br. 
Up., IV. 4. 22. 
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desire ( kama-ksaya ) through which one can attain 
to salvation. And they actually declared : “By 
knowledge one obtains immortality.” 3 * 5 And as 
regards the consequence of desire we are told 
(Br. Up., IV. 4) that “A person consists of desires, 
and as is his desire, so is his will ; and as is his 
will, so is his deed ; and whatever deed he does, 
that he will reap.” And another verse declares : 
“ To whatever object a man’s own mind is attach- 
ed, to that he goes strenuously together with his 
deed ; and having attained the end (i.c. the last 
results) of whatever deed he does here on the 
earth, he returns again from that world (which is 
the temporary reward of his deed) to this world 
of action. So much for the man who desires. 
But as to the man who does not desire, who not 
desiring, freed from desires, is satisfied in his 
desire, or desires the Self only, his vital spirits 
do not depart elsewhere, being Brahman he goes 
to Brahman. On this there is this verse : ‘ When 
all desires which once entered his heart are un- 
done, then does the mortal become immortal, then 
he obtains Brahman.’ ” 6 

And it is said (Br. Up., IV. 4. 22) further : 
“ Knowing this, the people of old did not wish 
for offspring. What shall we do, they said, 

3 vidyaya vindafce’mrtam. Kena Up., II. 4. 

6 yada sarve pramuficyante kamti ye’sya hrdi sfchifcal? I 

atba raartyo’mrto bbavaty atra brahma samasnute II 
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KARMA AND J&ANA RECONCILED [LEG. 

we who have this Self and this world. And they 
having risen above the desire for son, the desire 
for wealth, and the desire for worlds wander about 
as mendicants ( bhiksdcaryarti caranti).” 

Thus quite unlike the Yajnikas they would 
rise above all kinds of desire, renounce the world, 
and live in the forests, or wander about as mendi- 
cants, in pursuit of the knowledge of the Self. 

There was, however, an intermediatory or 
conciliatory school that attempted to compromise 
these two extreme views, that is, the views of 
the Yajnikas and the Vedantists, maintaining tha« 
neither action (karman) which is interpreted as 
avidya ‘ not-knowledge ’ nor vidya ‘ knowledge ’ 
can do anything independently, but the combina- 
tion of both of them is required for attaining the 
goal. For they say, it is action ( avidya ‘ not- 
knowledge’) by which one can overcome death, 
but to attain immortality depends on knowledge 
(Ifia Up., 11). 

Be that as it may. as regards the means of 
knowledge of the Self, it was mainly yoga. There 
are strong grounds for holding the view that it 
was highly developed in that age. A knowledge 
of the fine nerve-system which is so necessary for 
practising yoga seems to have been possessed by 
those teachers to some extent. 

Now as these or similar accounts of the Yajnikas 
and Vedantists are recorded in the Vedic texts, 
naturally in course of time these texts came to be 
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regarded as the supreme authority in regard to 
spiritual matters, and nothing could be accepted 
without their sanction. This implicit faith in 
the authority of the Vedas has played a great part 
in moulding the religious speculations in our 
country which we are not here concerned with 
directly. 

Gradually, the authority of the Vedas began 
to lose its hold. Following in the path of the 
believers in knowledge the school of Sankhyas 
came into being. They declared the Vedic rites 
as impure being associated with the killing of 
animals, and as such they could not bring about 
one’s salvation or the complete cessation of all 
kinds of suffering. Thus though the Sa&khyas 
discarded the Vedic rites altogether, they drew 
much of the materials for their system from that 
part of the Vedic texts which specially deals with 
knowledge. They accepted the theory of Atman, 
though in a modified way. But there was no 
place for God in their system. They believed in 
the origination and dissolution of the world, but 
for that they felt no necessity for accepting the 
existence of God, both of the facts being explained 
in a different way. 

Now there soon appeared in the field teachers 
after teachers, and thinkers after thinkers, who 
professed to have discovered, quite independently 
of the Vedic tradition, new paths of salvation and 
attracted people round them. The authority of 
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the Vedas having been discarded there was 
nothing that could check one’s freedom of thought. 
They had absolute liberty of their conscience. 
Among these teachers and thinkers there were 
both Brahmans and non-Brahmans. There 
were various sects, and sects were added to sects 
maintaining different views, such as : the world and 
the soul are eternal ; they are partly eternal and 
partly not ; or in some cases they are eternal, while 
in others they are not; the world is finite or 
infinite; the world and the soul arise without 
cause ; the soul after death is conscious, or un- 
conscious ; there is a destruction or annihilation of 
a living being ; as the things are momentary there 
cannot be any action, and so even there is no soul, 
much less the question of its being eternal or 
non-eternal ; action is quite possible and so it 
can be held that the soul and such other things 
are ever existent ; it is only disciplines 
through which one can attain salvation; knowledge 
brings about one’s bondage, for where there is 
knowledge there are discussions among the dis- 
putants giving rise to dissentions which soil one’s 
mind ; on the other hand, from not-knowledge 
(ajmna) there is no possibility of such danger ; and 
it is impossible to ascertain what is knowledge, 
as the philosophers differ on this point; there 
is no consequence whatsoever of good or evil 
actions; the origination of the world is from 
time, or nature, or Primeval Cause ( prakrti ), 
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and so on; — too many even to mention. The 
upholders of these doctrines have all offered their 
grounds which, however, cannot be gone into in 
full here. Besides, there were various ascetics 
holding different religious views and practising 
severe forms of austerity or self-mortification, for 
instance, taking food just after the mode of cows, 
or taking no food at all, or living only on leaves 
of trees, or moss or on water, remaining in water, 
and so on, undoubtedly with a view to having the 
complete control over the senses . 7 

These philosophers and ascetics, recluses and 
Brahmans often with a large number of followers, 
moving from one part of the country to another, 
used to discuss philosophical and religious matters 
in such a way that the period was, in fact, a 
period of Indian dialecticians after the classical 
period of Brahmanical speculation. 

At this time when the country was seething 
with such religious and philosophical speculations 
and discussions, Gautama Buddha appeared upon 
the scene, and with him was Mahavlra, the last 
Tirthahkara of the Jainas, with whom, however, 
we are not here concerned. 

The first thing that strikes one most in the 
personality of the Buddha is that he was an out 

7 The utter futility of such attempts is shown by the 
author of the Bhagavadgltd (II. 59) saying that the objects 
of senses may turn away from a man' who does’ not take 
food, but not his desire for them. 

2 
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and out rationalist, and that seems to have been 
mainly due to the atmosphere in which he was 
born. He would not like to give anything as 
dogmatic truth, but always based his views on the 
strong ground of reason. He is reported once 
to have said to Kalamas : “ This I have said 
to you, 0 Kalamas, but you may accept it 
not because it is a report, not because it is a 
tradition, not because it is so said in the past, not 
because it is given from (our) basket (or scripture, 
pifaka), not for the sake of discussion, nor for 
the sake of a particular method, nor for the sake 
of careful consideration, nor for the sake of the 
forbearance with wrong views, nor because it 
appears to be suitable, nor because your preceptor 
is a recluse, but if, you yourselves understand that 
this is so meritorious and blameless, and when 
accepted, is for benefit and happiness, then you 
may accept it.” 8 The Buddha also declaied to 
his followers : 


8 AN. , III. 653 : iti kho kalama yam taip avocumha 
— ettha tumhe Kalama ma anussavena ma paramparaya 
ma itikiraya va ma pitakasampadanena ma takkahetu 
ma nayahetu akara-parivitakkena ma ditthinijjhanak- 
khantiya ma bhavyarupataya ma samano no garu ti, yada 
tumhe Kalama attanava janeyyatha — ime dhamma kusala 
ime dhamma anavajja ime dhamma viflfluppasattha ime 
dhamma samatta samadinna hitaya sukhaya sarpvattantl- 
ti — atha tumhe Kalama upasampajja vihareyyatha ti — iti 
yapp tain vuttam idam etam paticca vuttam. 
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4< As the wise take gold by cutting, burning, 
and rubbing it (on a piece of touchstone), so, 0 
Bhiksus, you are to accept my words having 



He used also to say to his disciples that in 
ascertaining truth “ A Bodhisattva rests on reasons 
( yukti-sarana ) 10 and not on a person (pudgala- 
sarana) though things might be explained by an 

9 tapac chedac ca nikasat suvarnam iva panditaib I 
parlksya bhiksavo grahyam madvaco na tu gauravat II 

JMnasarasamuccaya, 31, 

The original Sanskrit of the Jnanasara-samuccaya 
which is attributed to Aryadeva is not yet found, but 
there is a Tibetan translation by Upadhyaya Krsnarava of 
India and Bhiksu Dharmaprajfia (Chos kyi 6es rab) of 
Tibet. See Tanjur, mdo, tsha, fol. 26 ; Ccrdier, III, 
p. 298. In Tibetan it is called Ye &cs sain po kun las 
buts pa. It is a collection of only thirty-eight karikas 
some of which are found quoted in the Subhasitasahgraha. 
The above karika in Sanskrit is quoted in TSP., pp. 12, 
878, and the Tibetan version in the Grammar of the 
Tibetan Language of Csoma de Koros, 1834, p. 168. Cf . the 
following couplet embodying the attitude of Haribhadra : 
paksapato na me vire na dvesah kapiladisu I 
yuktimad vacanam yasya tasya karyah parigrahah || 

4 I have no partiality for Mahavira, nor have I any 
aversion to Kagila and others ; but he whose words are 
reasonable is to be accepted/ 

10 Sometimes instead of °sarana the reading is °£araria. 
See Dharmasahgraha , LIII. In fact, the meaning is the 


same. 
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Elder (sthavira), or an experienced man, or 
Tathagata, or the Order ( sangha ). Thus resting 
on reason and not on a person he does not move 
away from the truth, nor does he follow the faith 
of others .” 11 

There is anothor thing to be specially marked 
in the Buddha, which is that he was ver y practical - 
He wanted action and not mere speculation s 
which can in no way lead one to the goal. As a 
physician prescribes a medicine neither more nor 
less than what is absolutely necessary, just so the 
Blessed One even when pressed hard would rather 
keep silent than say what could not serve th e 
purpose o f the inquirer. We may recall here 
his dialogues regarding the things which he 
did not explain though he was repeatedly asked 
to do so . 12 For a ready reference I may give you 
here a summary : 

In that age there were some theories in the 
country which were agitating the minds of the 

1 1 Bodhisattvabhumi , I. xvii (AK, IX. 240) : 

puuar bodhisattvah 0 prajanai- yuktipratisarano bhavati 
na slhaviret.abhijnauena va pudgalena tathfigatena va 
sanghena va ime dharmfi bhasita iti pudgala-sarano 
bhavati. sa evam yuktipratisarano no pudgalapratisaranas 
tattvarthan na vicaiati aparapratyayasca bhavati. 

Sometimes for yukti° we have dharma 0 ‘ truth.' 
MVt, § 74 : dharmapratisarapena bhavitavyarp. na pudgala- 
pratisaranena. 

12 MN, Vol. I, pp. 426 ff., 483 fi.; SN ( Avydkata 
Samyutta) f Vol. IV, pp. 374 ff. 
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people, viz. the world is eternal, the world is not 
eternal; the world is finite, the world is infinite; 
the soul is one thing and the body another; the 
saint 18 exists after death, the saint does not exist 
after death; the saint neither exists, nor does not 
exist after death. 

These questions were put to the Blessed One 
on many occasions and by many a man, but he 
never elucidated them and remained silent. One 
Malunkyaputta who was leading a religious life 
under him was determined to have a definite reply 
either in the affirmative or in the negative to 
those questions and resolved that if the Blessed 
One did not give him such reply he would abandon 
his religious training under him. 

The Blessed One said that he did not ask 
Malunkyaputta to take his training under him on 
the condition that he would elucidate those parti- 
cular questions to him, nor did Malunkyaputta 
say to the Blessed One that he would take his 
training under the Buddha on condition that those 
particular questions would be elucidated to him by 
the Blessed One. He told Malunkyaputta further 
that if he insisted upon it he might die before the 
questions could be solved. For it was just like a 
man wounded by an arrow thickly smeared with 
poison, for whom a physician was procured by 

1 Tathdgata, according to Buddhaghosa, in such cases 
means jiva, i.e. ‘ soul.’ 
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his friends and relatives. Now, if the sick man 
said that he would not have the arrow taken out 
until he knew whether the man by whose arrow 
he was wounded belonged to the warrior caste, or to 
the Brahman caste , or to other castes; or the name 
of the person who wounded him; or whether the 

man who wounded him was tall, or short 

• 

or of medium stature ; or black, or dusky, or of 
yellow skin; or from this or that village, or 
town, or city ; or whether the shaft was feathered 
from the wings of a vulture, or of a heron, and 
so on ; that man would certainly die with- 
out having learnt all these details. Exactly in 
the same way one who insists on the solution of 
these questions would die before ,,they could be 
answered. 

The Blessed One further said that the religious 
life does not depend on the elucidation of these 
problems, for there still remai n “ birth , old ag e, 
death , s orrow , la mentat ion, miser y, grief, and 
despair .’’ 

Thus it is perfectly clear from the above that 
such discusbion, the Buddha held, does not serve 
any practical purpose, for it does not conduce to 
“aversion , a bsence of pa ssion, c essati on, guie ? 
ccence , k nowled ge, w isdom, and Nirvana. ’ ’ And so 
whenever he was asked to give his definite reply 
to those questions he kept silent. And it is related 
that the wandering teacher Vaochagq tta, one of 
the inquirers, was so satisfied with the reply 
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given by the Master, that he begged to be 
accepted as a disciple. 

Again, the Buddha gave another reason for his 
silence with regard to such questions : it was 
this that he had sufficient ground for thinking 
that there was every possibility of his rep ly, if 
given, being not understoo d, or misunderstood by 
the enquirer. Moreover, consistently with his own 
doctrine of the Middle Path 14 he could not give his 
reply either in the affirmative or in the negative. 
For, if it was in the former it would be eternalism 
(4 a Svatavada ), while in the latter it would be nihi - 
lism (uc chedava da) , 18 But he accepted neither of 
them, as his doctrine is free from both of them. 16 

14 There are two Middle Faths ( madhyamd vrativa d) : 
one avoiding the two extremes, the attachment to the 
worldly enjoyments ( kdmesu kamasukhallikanuyoga) and 
self-mortifioation (attakilamathdnuyoga) as preached by 
the Blessed One in the Dhammacakkapavattanasutta ; and 
the other avoiding the two extremes or points (antas or 
kofis), such as ‘ it is 1 and ‘ it is not ' ( asti and nasti ); 
1 it is eternal ' and ‘ it is not eternal ’ ( nitya and anitya) ; 
1 it is atman * and ‘ it is not atman ’ (atman and anatman ), 
and so on. See MK, XV. 7 : 

katyayanavavade ca asti nastlti cobhayam I 
pratisiddharp bhagavata bhavabhavavibhavina II 

See also MV, p. 269; SN, II, p. 17; KP, § 60. 

15 MK, XV. 10; Catu8tava, III (Acintyastava). 21; 
astiti 6a6vatagraho nasti tyucchedadarSanam I 

16 &6vatocchedanirmuktarp tattvarp saugatasamma- 
tam. AS, p. 62. 
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This attitude of the Buddha was found even at 
the time of his preaching his first sermon. He 
was unwilling to expound the truth that he had 
realized, under the Bodhi tree, knowing that it 
was so subtle that men would not be able to 
grasp it. This is said very clearly in the Lanka- 
vatara, p. 114, where we know that the peop le 
would not understand the trut h and so in order 
not to frighten them the Tat hagatas d id not 
elucidate the questions. 17 

Attempts have been made to explain this 
silence of the Buddha by modern scholars and it 

1 7 evamadyenottarottarakramalaksanavidhinavyakr- 
tati prstah sthapaniyam bhagavatavyakrtam iti vaksyan- 
ti, na tu te mohapurusa evam jfiasyanti yatha srotrnam 
buddhivaikalpat, tathagata arhantah samyaksambuddha 
uttrasapadavivarjanartham sattvanam na vyakurvanti. 
avyakrtany api ca mahamate tirthakaradrstivadavyudasur- 
tham nopadisyanto tathagataih. tirthakara hi mahamate 
evamvadino yad uta sa jivas taccharlram anyo jivo'nyac 
chariram - ity evamadye ’vyakrfcavadah. tlrthakaranam 
hi mahamate karanavisammudhanam avyakrtam, na tu 
matpravacane. matpravacane tu grahyagrahakavisamyuk- 
te vikalpo na pravartate. tesam katham sthapyam bhavet. 
ye tu mahamate grahyagrahakabhinivistah svacittadr^- 
yamatranavadharitamatayas tesam sthapyam bhavati. 
oaturvidha-padapra^navyakaranena mahamate tathagata 
arhantah samyaksambuddhah sattvebhyo dharmam de£a- 
yanti. sthapaniyam iti mahamate kalantaradesanaisa 
maya krtaparipakvendriyanam na tu paripakvendriyacam 
sthapyam bhavati. 

See also TS with its Pafljika , verse 348 (p. 129). 
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was also a subject of keen discussion among 
ancient teachers. The question is : Did the 
Buddha himself kno w the answers to those ques- 
tions ? Was his silence due to his own ignorance, 
or is it that he knew the solution of the problems, 
but did not expound for the reasons given above? 
Now, can we ever rightly think that the Buddha 
himself did not reach any definite decision about 
the problems and hence he kept silent ? If so, 
what could he gain by concealing the truth? None 
Can imagine that such a teacher as the Buddha 
could conceal his ignorance, lest his disciples 
should lose their implicit faith in him. It is evi- 
dent from his dialogue with Maluitkyaputta, that 
he did not care for it. Whether one took his 
training under him or not was nothing to him. 
He definitely declared that he had elucidated what 
are misery, its origin, its cessation, and the way 
thereof and the followers were to act upon it, if they 
really wanted to be free from all kinds of misery. 

The Blessed One is reported (DN, II, p. 100) 
to have said the following to Amanda when the 
former was on his deathbed : 

“ I have preached the truth without m aki ng an;y 
distinction between exoteric and eantpriTrTTuctrinft-- 
( anantaram abcihiram katva), for in respect of truth, 
Amanda, the Tathagata has no suc h thing as -the 
‘clo sed fist o f a teacher ’ 18 who keeps something 

bacST 5 

1 8 It waa an old custom in the country and is stilt 
prevalent here aud there that it was at the last stage of 

3 


18 buddha’s silence |_ lec - 

Why then did he not elucidate the prob- 
lems referred to above ? Because, if he did so 
there would be a dilemma, and, in fact, it was 
presented in the MMmd^/panJju (IV. 2.4) by the 
king saying that the silence of the Buddha might 
be due either to his ignorance or to his wish to 
conceal something. But Nagasena who was cer- 
tainly representing the views of his predecessors 
and contemporaries was quite competent to meet 
his opponent. He said that not every question 
deserves to be answered . For it is held that there 
are four kinds of questions, viz. ( i ) ekam&o- 
vydkaraniya ‘ that which can be explained with 
certainty or categorically,’ e.g. “ Will every one 
who is born die?’ ‘Yes’ is the reply. ( ii ) 
vibhajya-vyakaraniya ‘ that which is to be explain- 
ed by making a division,’ e.g. ‘ Is every one re- 
born after death? ’ The reply is : ‘One free from 
passions (klesas) is not reborn, but one who is not so 
is reborn.’ (in) pratiprcchavyakaraniya ‘that which 
is to be explained by putting another question,’ 
e.g. ‘Is man superior or inferior ? ’ It is neces- 
sary here to ask : ‘In relation to what?’ ‘ If in 
relation to animals, he is superior. But 
if in relation to gods, he is inferior.’ And ( iv ) sthd- 
paniya ‘ that which is to be set aside,’ e.g. ‘Are 

one’s life that one would tell one’s favourite son or dis- 
ciple the most secret thing. This is called ‘ the closed fist 
of a teacher ’ (nearly amutthi , dedryamusti). 
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the slcandhas the same as the living being 
( stittva ) ? ’ This question is not to be answered. 
For, according to Buddhists, there is nothing 
known as a living being. And so the question 
is like the question : ‘ Is the son of a barren 
woman black or white ? ’ 19 

' And the problems alluded to above are, in fact, 
the problems of the last kind, i.e. those that are 
to be set aside. And why? Because these are 
things that cannot be explained by mere words. 
The differences in the degree of sweetness of milk, 
sugar, honey, and such other things can in no 
way be expressed even by Sarasvatl, the presiding 
deity of learning, even though thousands of years 
are granted to her for doing so. It is to be 
realized by a man by his own experience. To the 
Vedantists this is not a new thing. The seers 
say (Kena Up., I. 2-4) : “ The eye does not go 
thit her, nor spe ech, nor mind. We do not know, 
we do not understand h ow one can tea ch it. It is 
different from the known, it is also above the 
unknown, thus we have heard from those of old 
who taught us this.” 

AK, V, 22: 

[ekamsena vibhagena prcchatah sthapaniyatah i 

vyakrtam] maranotpattiviSistatmanyatadivat k 
See LA, pp. 116, 280; MVt, § 86 ; DN, III, 229; AN, I. 
197, II, 46; MP, p. 144; Yyasa’s commentary on Yoga- 
8utra8, IV. 38. 
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We are further told by the same sages (Kena 
Up., II. 3) : “ It is known to him who thinks that 
it is not known to him, while he who thinks that 
he knows it does not understand it.” 20 

They say again (Taitti. Up., II. 4. 1) : “ Speeches 
turn back from it with the mind.” And so it is 
found in a Vedic passage quoted by Sankara in 
his commentary on the Brahmasutras (III. 2. 17) 
that once when Baskalin approached a teacher, 
Badhva by name, and requested him to teach him 
the truth of Atman, Badhva kept silence. But 
when pressed by Baskalin twice or thrice he said : 
‘Verily I tell you, but you understand not, the 
Self is calm ( brumah khalu tv am tu na vijdndsi 
upamnto’ijam atma).' The same idea of explain- 
ing truth by silence is described in a very beauti- 
ful way in a stanza of the Daksindmurlistolra 
attributed to Sankara : 

citrarp vatataror mule vrddhah 

6isyo gurur yuvil i 
guroa tu maunara vyakhyanam 

Sisyas tu chinnasam^ayah ii 

20 Cf. sunyata sarvadrstinam prokta nihsaranam jinaih i 
yesarp tu 6unyatadrstihs tan aaadhyan babhaaire n 

It is quoted in Candrakirtti’s commentary on Caiuhsa- 
taka, Visvabharati, p. 272; BAP, p. 414; SS, pp. 25-26; 
Abhi8amayalahkdraloka, GOS, p. 478. 

It means that Junyatais declared by the Jinaa a s a 
remedy for getting rid of all wrong view s. But those who' 
have the view of sunyata, i c. the strong adherence 
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‘ It is wonderful that there under a Banyan 
tree the disciple is old, while the preceptor is 
young. The explanation of the preceptor is 
silence, but the doubts of the disciple are 
removed ! ’ 

Remember here the very well-known words of 
the Upanisad with regard to the Self : “so esa 
neti nety atma ngrhyo na hi grhyate ” 21 — ‘This 
atman can only be described by “no no ! ’ ’ He 
is incomprehensible, for He cannot be compre- 
hended.’ It is for this fact that the sages 
declared : ‘ Wonderful is the man that can speak 
of Him, and wonderful is also the man who can 
understand Him.’ 22 

This idea of silence has its fullest expression 
also in the Buddhist works. We are repeatedly 
told that the truth revealed to the Buddha cannot 
be expressed by mere aksaras or letters, as the 
following passage will show : 

‘ How is it that the truth which has no letter 
(for its expression) should be taught and heard ? 
Yet, it is through attribution that it is taught and 
heard.’ 28 


(abhiniveia) to iunyata, are said by them incurable. 

21 Br. Up., III. 9.26; IV. 2.4; 4.22. 

22 Katha Up , I. 2.7: a£caryo vakta° aicaryo jnata. 
See also Bhagavadglta , II. 29. 

23 anaksarasya dharmasya 6rutil? ka de^ana ca ba i 
sruyate debate capi samaropad anaksarah ii 
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It is farther said in the Lankavatara (p. 144) 
that between the day of his realization of the 
supreme knowledge ( bodhi ) and that of his 
parinirvaria, the Buddha uttered not a single word. 
Basing his arguments on these and similar pass- 
ages Candraklrtti, the great commentator of 
N agarjun a’s Mulamadhyamaka-karika arrives at 
the conclusion that for the noble the highest or 
transcendental truth is silence. 24 It means, accord- 
ing to him, that saints remain silent about the 
paramaxtha. This is clearly mentioned in the 
Lankavatarasutra, p. 16 : ‘Silent are the Tatha- 
gatas, 0 Blessed One, and as such he did not say 
it.’ 25 It is further said in the same work (p. 294) 
that the paramartha has, in fact, no words (for 
its expression) . 28 And we come across the same 

Quoted as the speech of the Blessed One in MV, 
p. 264; BAP, p. 365. See also MV, pp. 348, 429 : 

yo ’pi ca cintayi sunyaka dharman 
so ’pi kumargapapannaku balah i 
aksaraklrttita sunyaka dharmah 
te ca anaksara aksara uktah n 

‘ That man, too, who thinks all things to be void in 
essence is foolish and has gone astray. The things which 
are void are described in letters ; but in fact they have no 
letters (for their description), yet they are described in 
letters. ’ 

24 paramartho hy aryanam tusnimbhavali. MV, p. 56. 

25 na maunais tathagatair bhasitam, mauna hi bhaga- 
varps tathagatah. 

26 paramarthas tv anaksarah- 
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view also in the Viqnupurana (VI. 7. 98) when it 
says that the transcendental truth cannot be 
expressed, as it is beyond the range of speech. 27 
This is why the truth ( tattva ) according to the 
Madhyamikas is said to be free from all the four 
points of expression (catuskotivinirmuktam ) , viz. 
‘it is,’ ‘it is not,’ * both’ and ‘not both.’ And 
thus they declare in the words of Nagarjuna 
(MK, XV. 24) : ‘ Nowhere and to nobody has 

ever anything been preached by the Buddha.’ 28 
* Be that as it may, the Buddha was a speaker 
of truth {dharmavad^ , and as such he had no 
quarrel with any person, though unfortunately 
the people had occasion for complaining against 
him unjustly. Thus he is reported to have said 
once : ‘I do not quarrel, 0 Bhikkhus, with the 
people, but it is the people who q uarrel with me . 
One, 0 Bhikkhus, who speaks the truth does not 
quar rel with any one .’ 29 

He used to teach what he had realized 
thr ough his own experien ce. 80 And the truth 
he preached was so clear and efficacious that 
it was known to the people as the doctrine of 
ehipassika , meaning thereby that it invites every 

27 paramarthas tv asamlapyo gocaro vacasum na sab. 

28 na kvacit kasyacit kascid dharmo buddhena desitak. 

29 MV, p. 370 : loko maya sardharp vivadati naha 
lokena sardharp vivadami. See SN, III, p. 138 : na 
bhikkhave dhammavadl kenaci lokasmirp vivadati. 

30 sayarp abhiMa sacchikatva. DN, III, p. 76. 
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man to come and see for hims elf . 81 And as the 
consequence of following this truth was visible 
even in one’s present life it was described by the 
people as ‘one belonging to this life’ ( sonditthika 
= sanidrstika ) . His doctrine was beautiful in the 
beginning, beautiful in the middle, and beautiful 
in the end. 

But what did he elucidate during the la*st 
forty-(mne)years of his life after the realization of 
samyaksambodhi ? He elucidated what was the 
fundamental object of the religious and philosophical 
speculations of his time, viz. the four cardinal 
considerations : ( i ) that which is to be escaped 
( feei/a ), ( ii ) the cause of that which is to be escaped 
( heyahetu ), (in) the escape ( hdna ), and (iv) the 
means of escape ( hanopaya ). And these are (i) 
misery, (ii) cause of misery, (in) cessation of 
misery and (iv) the means of the cessation of misery, 
respectively. These are generally compared with 
(i) disease, (ii) the cause of disease, (in) health 
(drogya), and (iv) remedy (bhaisajya), respectively 
in the medical science . 32 The Blessed One Him- 
self raised die question : ‘ What have I elucida- 
ted ? ’ and’ answered as above. And why did he 

31 DN, II. p. 217; Visuddhimagga, p. 216: ehi passa 
imam dham.man ti evam pavattam ehi-passa-vidham 
arahatiti. , 

32 Yogasutra, Comm, of Vyasa, II. 15; Sdnkhyasutra, 
Comm, of VijMnabhikitu, I. 1 (Introduction); Nyayasutra, 
Uddyotakara’s Varttika, I. 1. 1. 
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elucidate this ? Because this brings profit, has to 
do. with the fundamentals of religion, and leads 
to nirvana. 

This is very easy to understand, but when the 
question arises about the matter of details, one is 
simply bewildered at the sight of the variety and 
extent of the records which are supposed to contain 
all that he taught, as well as what is said of him 
or his teachings by teachers and writers after his 
realization of nirvana. 

Let us consider first the languages in which 
these accounts are written. We are told that 
some of the schools have their sacred texts in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrarasa, or Pai^aci. And 
it is well known that we have texts in Pali. 
There is also a tradition to the effect that the texts 
were written in different countries in different 
languages, so much so that not less than ninety-jj ix- 
languages or dialects were employed in ninety-six 
countries . 83 This tradition may have some kernel 
of truth. Scholars dispute as to whether the 
existing texts found in different languages are in 
fact the originals or whether they are translations 
of some common texts in a certain language 
which remains unknown. 

:ia evam kotikotigramatmakesu sannavativisayesu san- 
navatibhasaya likhitam. — Vimalaprabha , a commentary on 
the Laghukdlacakratantrardja described by Haraprasad, 
Shastri in his Descriptive Catalogue of Skt . MSS. in the 
Government Collection , Voh I, p. 77, 

4 
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Consider again the fact that the available texts 
in various languages have no complete agree- 
ment there being in them many omissions and 
additions. The same is the case also with the 
translations of the texts in Tibetan, Chinese, Mon- 
golian, etc. Consider also the fact that happened 
just after the death of the Teacher about his teach- 
ing. When the Bhikkhus were weeping and lament- 
ing over the death of the Master, one Subhad da, a 
late entrant into the Order, said to other Bhikkhus : 
“ Enough, Sirs, weep not, neither lament ! We are 
well rid of the Great Samana. We used to be an- 
noyed by being told ‘ This beseems you, this be- 
seems you not.’ But now we shall be able to d o 
whatever we Uke; and what we do not like, that we 
shall not have to do.” 84 This was an index to the 
mind of a section of the people, and it led to the 
holding of the different Buddhist councils. How the 
disciples of the Master, direct or indirect, differed 
in interpreting his teaching is evident among 
others from the facts of the councils and the 
formation of a number of schools, every one of 
which claimed to be the true expounder. To this 
is to be added the evolution of a number o f mourn s 
‘ ways ’ called in the system yana ‘ vehicl e, ’ such 
as Devayana, Brahma 0 , 3rdvaka°, Pratyekabuddha 0 , 
or Hlna°, Mahd°, Mantra 0 , Vajra°, etc. 35 

34 Vinaya Pitaho, XI. 1. 1. 

33 LA, pp. 134-136 ; SP, pp. 46, 48. Brahmaydna 
seems to be ttje same as Mahaydna,. 
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The Master was one, and it is quite natural to 
think that his teaching in regard to the cessation of 
misery was also one. Why then this bewildering 
divergence ? 

As says Madhavacarya in dealing with Buddhist 
philosophy in his Sarvadarsanasangraha , 38 the 
words of the Master were taken by his disciples in 
different lights. It is true that he taught them 
the same thing, but owing to their varied disposi- 
tions they understood it differently. It is a com- 
mon experience that the same word conveys 
different meanings to different persons. For 
example, we quote Madhavacarya again, the sen- 
tence * the sun is set ’ may imply to a thief that it 
is time for committing theft ; to a Brahman, 
that it is time for saying his evening prayers; and 
to an amorous man, that it is time for meeting his 
sweetheart. But what was meant by the speaker 
himself? That is a problem, the answer whereof 
is not very easy to give. The problem is the 
same in the teachings of the Buddha. 

Naturally in order to find out the truth we 
have no other course than to depend upon the 
patient and careful study of the works embodying 
the words of the Master as well as those dealing 
with his life and teachings, always remembering 
what has already been said about their condition. 
Strange to say, we find that even in the oldest 


36 Govt. Oriental Series, Poona, 1924, p. 19. 
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class of works the teachers themselves are confront- 
ed with the same problem. Many facts or state- 
ments they come across, which appeared to them to 
be in apparent conflict with one another and they 
tried their best to reconcile them arriving thereby 
at a synthesis. It is, however, to be noted that 
sometimes those statements, in the form they have 
been presented to us, are the words of the Master 
himself, or of the teachers or authors. But let not 
discrepancies in reported speech, however authori- 
tative, detain us, for, what we want to get down 
to is the central import thereof. 

But what do we find ? The Blessed One 
as a Bodhisattva was born for the welfare of all . 
He wanted to lead every one to the final goal, 
and without doing so he could not take rest. 
He trained the people who differed according 
to the difference in their dispositions. In short, 
there were, as at present, three classes of his 
disciples, viz. inferior, middle, and superior. He 
taught them all the same thing, no doubt, but in 
order to make it intelligible to all, he did it in differ- 
ent words, and it may be, in different languages, 
too, just as a mother does not give the same food 
to all her sons of different ages. Yet, in both the 
cases stated above the thing which is essential is 
given to ail of them, and that thing is, in fact, the 
same, though the forms may differ. Exactly in 
the same way an expert physician does not give the 
same medicine to all his patients, but his medicine 
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differs in different cases. Yet he cures all of them. 
Actually the Buddha is often compared to a great 
physician (vaidyaraja ). 97 And he himself is reported 
to have said that physicians resort to different 
kinds of treatments for different patients. Yet the 
medical science ( sastra ) is not self-contradictory, 
the difference of treatment is due to the difference 
in diseases. So the teachings of the Buddha 
do not differ, they remain always one and the 
same, hut their application is different owing 
to the varied dispositions of the people . 88 So a 
particular medicine is not meant for all, nor 
are all medicines for one. And even as what 
is medicine for one is not necessarily medicine 
for another, so a teaching of the Buddha meant 
for one is no teaching for another . 88 Yet the 

37 Lalitavistara, Bib. Ind., pp. 448, 458. 

38 LA, p. 204: 

vaidya yathaturavasiit kriyabhedam prakurvatc I 
na tu sastrasya bhedo ’ati dosabhedat tu bhidyate II 115 
tathaham sattvaaantanam klesadosair vidusitam l 
indriyaniim balam jtiatva nayam desemi praninam II 110 
na klesendriyabhedena sasanam bhidyate mama I 
ekam eva bhaved yiinain margam astangikam Sivam II 117 

30 LA, pp. 48-49 : 

desanapi yatha citra desyate vyabhicarinl l 
desana hi yad anyasya tad ar.yasyapyadesana I 122 
ature ature yadvad bhisag dravvam prayacchati II 123 
SS, p. 20 (97) : 

atury aturi bhai?ajyarp yadvad bhisak prayacchati I 
uittamatram tatha buddhtih aattvanaip desayanti vai II 
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truth imparted through all the teachings is 
the same . 40 

The principle underlying this distinction is 
called ‘ skilfulness in method ’ (ujyayakauQalya) of 
the Buddha, by which all discrepancies in his 
teachings can be explained. And so, though there 
are different yanas as mentioned above, there is, # in 
fact, not more than one yana. He himself is re- 
ported to have said that it was his skilfulness 
in method that he manifested the three yanas 
(referring to Sraoaka-, Pratyekabuddha-, and 
Buddha-yanas) ; but there was only one yana , 
one method, and one instruction of the Leaders 
(i.e. the Buddhas). All the highest men ( puru - 
sottama ) revealed a number of pure laws by 
means of ill ustrat ions, r eason s, and arguments 
with their varied skilfulness of method. All 
of them, however, manifested but one yana 
(referring to the Buddha- or Maha-ydna ) and 
introduced but one yana on the earth . 41 We 
are also told by the Buddha himself that he 

40 Bodhicittavivarana, 97-98 (Tib.), quoted in the 
Sarvadar&anaisahgraha, Bombay Sanskrit Series, p. 45 : 

desana lokanathanam sattvii6ayava6anugah | 
bhidyate bahudha loka upayair bahubhih punah II 

41 SP, JI: 

upayakausalya mamevaruparp 
yat trini yiinany upadar^ayami | 
ekam tu yanarp hi naya6 ca eka 
eka ciyaip desana nayakanarp II 69 
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has ‘spoken of the Devayana, Brahmayana, Sra- 
vakayana, Pratyekayana, and Tathagatavan a 
(= Buddha- or Maha-yana). There is no end of 
yarns so long as the consci ousness or mind ( cit ta ) 
remains in motion ( vravartate ). but when it turns 
back there is neither a yana , nor one who goes 
thereby. I say difference of yarns, but this is 
only for the purpose of attracting the ign orant 
people .’ 42 

The above statements are made, as is clear 
ehough, from the Yogacara point of view. From 
the standpoint of the Madhyamikas, Nagarjuna 
says in his Niraupamyastava , 43 that as there is 
no difference w h atever with regard t o the highest 
t ruth (d h armadhatu — paramartha) thpxp is, in 
reality, no diffe r ence of yanas . Yet, the Master has 

sarvehi tehi purusottamehi 
prakasita dharma bahu visuddhah | 
drstanfcakaih karanahetubhis ca 
upayakau&alya^atair anekaih || 72 
sarve ca te de^ayi ekayanam 
ekam ca yanam avatar ay anti II 73 

42 LA, pp . 135 ff. : 

devayanam brahmayanam sravaklyam tathaiva ca I 
tathagatam ca pratyekam yanan etan vadamy aham || 203 
yananam nasti vai nistha yavac cittam pravartate I 
citte tu vai paravrtte na yanam na tu yayinah || 204 
yanavyavastha naivasti yanabhedam vadamy aham I 
parikarsanartham balanam yanabhedam vadamy 

aham || 205 

43 Ed. Tucci, JEAS, 1932; Prabhubhai Patel, IHQ, 
1932, Yol. VIII, p. 319 (21), 
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spoken of three yarns ( Sravaka-, Pratyekabuddha-, 
and Buddha-ySna), but that only for leading the 
people to the goal (sattavatdra) . M 

Attempts have been made to reconcile the 
difference of yarns also in other ways. We are 
told that though the highest truth (paramartha) is 
to be obtained from the Mahayana, and as such 
only this is to be resorted to, yet the Master taught 
also the other two ydnas, Sravaka and Pratyeka- 
buddha, for they like a staircase lead one to the 
Mahayana, and as such are meant for beginne rs . 45 

In Buddhism or in Buddhist philosophy there 
are, as is well known, different views, such as 
vijnanavada and tUnyavada. I am not entering 
into details, but I am only raising a question : 
How could the Teacher himself have propounded 
these two opposite theories ? How can he be held 
as the author of botli of them ? There are texts 
accepted as the words of the Teacher himself pur- 
porting to say that all these three worlds are 

44 dharmadhator asambhedad yanabhedo’sti na prabho I 
yunatritayam akhyataip tvay a. sattvavataratah || 

— Quoted in SS, p. 14 (20), Advayavajra’s Tattva- 
ratndvali in AS, p. 22. 

4 - r ‘ Advayavajra’s Tattvaratnavali, p. 21: nanu yadi 
mahayananirnita evarthah paramartho’sti asya (? atha ?) 
kimarthaii. tarhi sravakapratvekayane bhagavan desitavan. 
tan na. mahayanaprapyaprapanartham eva sravaka- 
pratyekayananirmanat. tad uktam : 

adikarmikasattvasya paramarthavatarane I 
upayas tv ayam sambuddhaih sopanam iva nirmitah || 
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nothing but citta ‘ pure consciousness; ’ 46 and there 
are again similar texts informing us that all is 
§unya ‘void-’ 47 Which of these two statements is 
true? It cannot be said that none of them is true, 
for both of them are held to be the speech of the 
Buddha (buddha-vacana) . If one of them is 
authoritative, the other is also authoritative. If 
you reject one, you will have to reject also the 
other. So a reconciliation must be found out. We 
are told, evidently by the Madhyamikas, that it 
cannot be denied that according to the Sage the 
world, is nothing but citt a, but in reality he does 
not mean it, that teaching being meant only to 
remove the terror of the ordinary or ignorant 
people ( bdla ) who are generally frightened to hear 
of the profound doctrine of ‘ void ness ’ IJtMyaLa), 
being not able to understand it thoroughly . 48 It is 
further said : The teaching of the Master that the 
world of our every day experience exists is meant 
only for those foolish and child-lik e persons who 
are strongly attached to the existence of the 
world and are frightened even to hear of the pro- 
found and subtle truth. But those who have a 

46 cittamatram bho jinaputra yad uta traidhiitukam. 
— Da^abhumiivarasutra, ed. Rhader, p.49: SS, fol. 25; 
Madhyamakavat&ra (Tib.), VI. 83; TSP, 550; VM, p. 13. 

47 Sunya ova dharmah. — KP, p. 94. 

48 MV, p 276; SS, p. 20 (98): 

cittamatram jagat sarvam iti ya desana munch | 
uttrasapariharartham balanam sa na tattvatah II 

5 
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better intellect, but are yet ill-witted, are taught 
that all this is only pure consciousness ( vijMna ), 
there being neither the perceiver nor the percep- 
tible. And those whose minds are freed from all 
sorts of impurities by profound meditation for 
years are advised that all this is just like an 

views 

found in the canonical and most authoritative works 
on Buddhism has been carried further will be clearly 
seen if we quote here only a couplet from the 
Mulamadhyamakakai ika of Nagarjuna, (XVIII. 6) : 

‘ The Buddhas have made known that there 
is the Self ( dtman ); they have taught that there is 
not-Self ( anatman ); they have also taught that 
there is neither the Self nor the not-Self.’ 50 

49 asti khalv iti niladi jagad iti jadiyase I 
bhavagrahagrahavesagambhiranayabhlrave II 71 
vijnanamatram evedam citram jagad udahrtam I 
grahyagraliakabhedena rahitam mandamedhase II 72 
gandharvanagarakaram satyadvitayalanchanam I 
ameyanantakalpaughabhavanasuddhamedhase II 78 

— SS, p. 14. 

See also with regard to the first of these three 
classes of people the following stanza in SS, p. 19 : 

evam hi gambhlranayan padarthan 
na vetti yas tam prati de^aneyam | 
asty alayah pudgala eva ceti 
skandha ime va khalu dhatava^ ca II 

50 atmety api prajnapitam anatmety api de^itam l 
buddhair natma na canatma ka6cid ity api deSitam U 


imaginary town in the sky (gandharvanagaw 
How this reconciliation of different 
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But how can it be ? How can the Buddha 
teach these opposite things ? The answer is, as has 
already been said, that all these teachings are not 
meant for one and the same class of people, but 
for different classes of them, viz. inferior, middle 
and superior respectively. 

The great difficulty in understanding the true 
significance of the Buddha-vacana, ‘ the speech of 
the Buddha,' is clearly shown in very authori- 
tative canonical works, such as the Lankavatara 
and the Saddharmapundarika, in which the Buddha 
himself is reported to h ave taught— his — di -f w i plnr . 
a s to how the actual meaning- nf- -a- text -is_lo_he 
ascer tained. In teaching the Buddha follows two 
nay as ‘pr inciples’ nr ‘me thods/ viz. siddhantanaya 
and demnanaya ; the first means the method by 
which the conlcusion ca n be shown, while the 
other is the method adopted for di scoursin g. The 
former is meant for the wise (voqinsl. and the 
latter for the ign oranta Xhd/q,s) . S1 

By the former one penetrates the truth, while 
by the latter one is acquainted with general in- 
structions on conduct gradually leading to the final 
goal. 

Besides what has been said above, is to be 
considered the following in regard to the nature of 
the scripture on which we are required to rely for 

5 1 nayo hi dvividharp mahyam siddhanto desana ca vai I 
desemi yarp oa balanam siddhantarp yoginam ahaip II 

LA, p. 172 (61). See also pp. 148, 171. 
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our conclusion. It is clear in the canonical works 
themselves that the sutras or passages or discourse s 
thereof are not of the same value as regards 
their significance; for, while some of them give us 
explicit meanings the others do not do so, present- 
ing senses which are not determined or are 
‘ intentional. ’ These two kinds of sutras are cajled 
mtartha and rm^artha , respectively. The word 
nltartha literally means ‘ the meaning of which is 
determined or explicit (inbhaktdrtha) while 
neyartha means ‘ the meaning of which is not de- 
termined (a nisci ta), but is to be determined, aud 
as such causes various doubts .’ 52 

Confronted with the difficulty of arriving 
at the true sense the authors of the canonical 
works themselves were constrained to determine 
some characteristics, by which these nltartha and 
neyartha sutras could be distinguished. And so it 
is said in the Arya-Aksayamati-sfdra 53 that those 
sutras which are delivered for leading one to the 
way to salvation (mdrgaoatara) are neyartha; 
while those which are for leading one to the final 
result ( pLalavatara ) are nltartha. And the people 
are urged to follow the nltartha sutras and not 
neyartha ones . 54 

53 See MV, pp. 43, 597-8 ; Bodhisattvabhumi , I, 
xvii; AK, IX, pp. 246-7 

53 Quoted in MV, p. 43. 

54 MV, p. 43; MVt, § 73: nltarthasutrapratisaranena 
bhavitavyaip na neyarthasutrapratisaranena. 
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But naturally there was confusion and doubt 
as. to the distinction between these two kinds of 
discourses. And if we ask Candrakirtti, he would 
tell us in his Madhyamakavrtti (p. 42) that it is for 
the sake of those who fall into doubt as to whether 
a particidar discourse refers to the absolute truth 
or whether it conveys some intentional ( abhipra - 
yika ) meaning, and also for the sake of those 
who, owing to their slow wit, mistake a neyarthu 
discourse for nitartha, that this work (i.c. Nagar- 
juna’s Mulamadhyama ka kari ha) was composed by 
the Teacher. 

In fact, the same view is expressed by the 
Buddhas themselves, as say the scriptures in a 
different way. It is said that in their teachings 
there is sandhfibhasya 56 ‘ intentional speech.’ 

And this is very difficult to understand (dwr- 
bodhya), for in elucidating the law the Tathagata 
uses various kinds of skilful means, such as differ- 
ent interpretations, indications, explanations, and 
illustrations. 56 

b: ' Sandhdbhasita, sandhabhdsd, and sandhdvacana 
are synonyms. See SP, pp. 34, 39, 00, 70. For the 
meaning see IHQ, IV, 1828, p. 287 ff. 

50 SP, II. 144: 

ctadrsi desana nayakiinam 
upiiyakau^alyam idam varistham I 
bahuni sandhavacanehi coktam 
durbodhyam etam bi a4iksitehi II 

See also note 65. 
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This sandhabhasya or sandhavacana has played 
a great part in the later development of Buddhism, 
such as the Vajrayana and Sahajayana. It has 
been the cause of various doubts with regard to the 
true significance of texts. And it has given rise 
to two-fold explanation, exoteric and esoteric in 
Buddhism. This can be traced back even to the 
Lankavatdra. The five anantaryas ‘ immediate 
or uninterrupted sins,’ commonly translated as 
five ‘deadly sins’ are well known in Buddhism. 
They are matricide, parricide, arhantcide, shed- 
ding the blood of a Buddha, and causing schism 
in the Order. This meaning is undisputed. But 
it is found in the Lankavatdra (pp. 138-140) that 
this meaning is exoteric (bahya) ; and there is 
another meaning which is esoteric ( adhyatmika ). 
According to it (p. 140) the mother is trsna 
‘ desire,’ ‘ lust;’ the father is avidya ‘ ignorance,’ 
the Buddha is vijndna ‘ consciousness,’ the Arhat 
is the anuSayas ‘ passions,’ and the Order is the 
skandhas. So by the actions of matricide, etc., 
referred to above one acquires merit and not 
demerit. 

Let me here refer to two gdthds in the Dhamma- 
pada (294, 295) which run in translation as 
follows : 

‘ A true Brahmana goes painless though he 
may have killed father and mother and two valiant 
kings, and destroyed a kingdom with all its 
subjects,’ 
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‘ A true Brahmana goes painless, though he 
may have killed father and mother, and two Brfth- 
mana kings and a tiger as the fifth besides .’ 67 

What does this mean ? In the same way as 
shown above mother means desire ( trsna ), father 
egoism ( asmimdna ), two kings the two wrong 
views of eternalism and nihilism (Sa&vata- and 
uccheda-drsti), the kingdom with all its subjects 
the six organs of senses and their six correspond- 
ing objects ( dvadasa ayatanas ), together with 
enjoyments ( nandiraga ) ; two Brahmana kings are 
the two wrong views as above, and the tiger is the 
five hindrances ( nlvaranas ), viz. sensuality, ill- 
will, sloth and torpor, worry, and wavering . 68 

These identifications are due to some common 
qualities (sammy a dharma), either real or 
imaginary, of things which are identified. For 
instance, trsna ‘ craving ’ is identified with 
mother, because as mother gives birth to a child 
so does craving to miseries. For details one 
should be referred to the original works with the 
commentary where available. 

The use of smdhavacma or intentional speech 
is found also in Upanisadic texts, as the following 

57 mataram pitaram hantva rajano dve ca khattiye — 
rattham sanucaram hantva anigho yati brahmano II 
mataram pitaram hantva rajano dve ca sottiye | 
veyyaggha-pancamam hantva anigho yati 

brahmano II 

58 See Max Muller’s observations, SBE, Vol. X, pp. 

71 fl. 
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passage from the Brhadaraipyaka Upanisad (VI. 
2.2) will show : 

‘ I have heard of two paths for men, one lead- 
ing to the f athers , the other leading to the gods. 
By these two (paths) all that lives moves on, 
whatever there is between father and mother.’ 59 

We are concerned here only with the last lino 
of the stanza quoted above. What are we to 
understand here by the words father and mother ? 
They are used here not to imply father and mother 
in their ordinary senses, but to denote the sky an d 
the earth (dyavaprthivl ) , 80 which are conceived as 
the father and the mother respectively by the old 
sages considering some common qualities existing 
between the two sets. This identification is 
bhahtivada , as Yaska would express it, meaning 
yunavdda ‘statement meant fig urativ ely. ’ 

“ This sandhavacana seems to have been indi- 
cated by the following phrase used frequently in 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads : ‘ The gods love 

what is invisible ( paronsa ) and dislike what is 
visible ( pratyalcqa). 151 And it can be traced still 

59 dve srfcl a^rnavam pitrnam 
aham devanam uta martyanam I 
tabhyam idarn vi^vam ejat sameti 
yad antara pitaram mataran ca I! 

60 Cf. in the same sense the phrase yad antara dyava- 
prithivl in the same Upanishad, III. 8. 3-7. 

61 Satapatha Brahmana, VI. i. 1-2, etc.; Br. Up., 
VI. 2.2 etc. : paroksapriya iva hi devah pratyaksadvisah. 
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further back to the Riddle-poems in the SamhitSs 
or Vedic texts. 

Let me quote here one of them in English 
from the Rigveda (IV. 58.3) : “ Four are his 

horns ( iringa ), three are his feet ( pada ), his heads 
( siras ) are two, and his hands ( hasta ) are seven. 
Bpund with triple bond, the strong one (or the 
showerer of bounties) roars loudly, the great god 
entered into the mortals.” 82 

Who is that great god ? Commentators differ ; 
some say, he is sacrifice ( yajtia ) ; others say, the 
sun; while some others are of opinion that speech 
(.iabda) is meant here. But who can tell what 
was meant by the sage himself to whom the 
mantra was revealed ? 

Be that as it may, there is not an iota of doubt 
that the employment of the sandhavacana which 
is capable of being easily misunderstood by an 
untrained mind is one of the main causes 
that brought about a most la mentahln dpgp.np.rp- 
tion in Buddhism in ii s later forms, such as the 
Vajrayana and the Sahaiava na. And if you care 
to know what this process finally led to I may 
refer you to a Buddhist Tantric work named Ekal- 
laviracantfamaharosanatantra, not yet published, 
but described by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 

62 catvari srnga trayo asya pada 
dve 6Irse sapta hastaso asya I 
tridha baddho vrsabho roravlti 
maho devo martyaffi a vive6a II 


6 
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Pandit Haraprasad Shastri . 68 There are strong 
grounds for believing that if the sandhavacana 
were explained thoroughly the original form 
of the Vajrayana would not appear to be so revo lt- 
ing , so obscene, and so immor al, as it is generally 
regarded to be. This is a point regarding which 
I fully concur with Dr. Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi . 64 " — — — 

Thave placed before you the various difficulties 
one is to surmount in order to grasp the true 
teaching of the Buddha. I should also like to 
mention another difficulty. Consider the exten t 
of the modern B uddhist liWatnr» that is growing 
daily in and outside India. It shows considerable 
divergency of views on various points, thus 
making the problem more and more complex. 

As we have already seen in some manner 
even the ancient teachers themselves were con- 
fronted with the same problem, viz. What did 
the Buddha say? Various answers were given 
with strong reasons reconciling the texts 
which on a number of points appear to differ very 
widely among themselves. But the questions 
are : Can we accept all the answers as true 
answers ? Are they all approved by the Buddha ? 

63 A Descriptive Catalogue of Skt. MSS. in the Qovt. 
Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1917, Vol. I, Buddhist MSS., pp. 131 ff. See p. 133 
specially. 

64 See IHQ, 1930, Vol, VI, pp. 389, 576. 
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It may be so, for like a good physician he instructed 
persons differently according to their particular 
needs. Or it may not be so, for we are told that he 
spoke of only one vehicle (e]ca y ana ). 85 A synthesis 
may be made of all that we have before us about the 
Buddha and his teachings as presented by eminent 
teachers and scholars, ancient or modern. But 
all that can be said with certainty about such a 
synthesis is that it is the opinion more of the 
teachers or the scholars who make it than of the 
Buddha himself. For there is nothing to prove 
definitely that this and not that was actually 
meant by him. 

I may give you here an example. Badarayaija 
is the author of the Brahmasutras, and there is 
no doubt whatever that the doctrine that one 
derives from this work can be only one ; it may be 
dvaita ‘ duality,’ or advaita ‘ non-duality ’ or 
‘ monism,’ or vtiistadvaiUi * modified non-duality,’ 
or suddhadvaita ‘pure non-duality,’ or dvaitadvaita 
‘ duality and non-duality, ’ or something else ; but in 
no case can it be all of them at the same time. 
Reconciliation of all of them has been or may be 
tried, but whatever that may be we are not con- 
cerned with it ; for we want to know what the 
author, Badarayaiia, himself said. 

65 ekam tu yanam hi naya6 ca eka 
eka eiyam de^ana nayakanam II 
SP, II. 69. See also 70, 73; AAA, pp. 12U-121. 
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In the same way we do not propose to learn or 
deal here with the doctrines of the different 
vehicles, such as the Hinayana, Mahayana, etc., or 
theories such as vijnanavada, Sunyavada, etc.; but 
what we want to get at is the doctrine that the 
Buddha himself preached. 

But how to proceed to ascertain it? Indeed, 
the way is one very difficult to tread upon. Yet 
we need not despair. There is a light to guide 
us, supplied by the Vedic sages to whom the same 
problem was presented with regard to the Vedic 
passages. They have said that the sense of the 
hymns is to be construed by the help of oral tradi- 
tion as well as reasoning. But to a person who is 
not a Rsi, or to one who has no profourd meditation 
the meaning does not become manifest. And here 
is a short apologue : 

Verily when the Rsis were passing away, men 
inquired of the gods, “Who shall be our Rsi? ” 
They gave them the science of reasoning as Rsi 
( tarkarn rsim ) for constructing the sense of the 
hymns. Therefore, what is decided by a man 
well-versed in the Veda becomes drsa or derived 
from a It§i .’ 66 

We may recall in this connection the dialogue 
that took place between the Blessed One and 
Ananda just before the former’s passing away : 

66 The Supplement to Nirukta ( Nirukta-parisista ), 

XIII. 11. 
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‘ Now the Exalted One addressed the Venerable 
Ananda and said : “It may be, Ananda, that in 
some of you the thought may arise, ‘ The word o f 
the Master is ended, we have no teache r more ! 
But it is not thus, Ananda, that you should regard 
it. The truths and the Rules of the Order which 
I have set forth and laid down for you all, let 
them, after I am gone, be the teacher of you.” 67 

These two statements, one Brahmanic and the 
other Buddhistic, are our guides, and with them 
let us proceed in search of what is the basic con- 
ception of Buddhism, a problem I propose to deal 
with in my next lecture. 


67 


Mahdparinirbbanabutta , VI. 1. 



LECTUBE II 


Thu Main Problem 

In the first lecture I have shown, inter alia, 
that there is a great difficulty in understanding 
the true teaching of the Buddha, for the canonical 
works which are regarded as embodying that 
teaching as well as many other texts based upon 
them, both ancient and modern, are conflicting 
in many respects, and often on a nurnber"of points 
which are vital. This, however, is not peculiar 
to Buddhism, but also to other religions, and 
the older a religion, the greater are the ' 
diversities in its explanation, let, the human 
mind must find its satisfaction by trying its 
best to understand what truth is. Let us 
therefore make an attempt to proceed with all 
caution in that direction. 

Before proceeding I would, however, ask you 
to pause here for a while to recall what was said 
in brief in my first lecture about the religious 
and philosophical atmosphere of the country in the 
age when the Buddha appeared. It is the past 
that makes the present. The sprout depends— 
for its being on the seed which is, in fact, its 
prevTous state. In the same way the Buddha 
was made what he was by all that preceded him. 

It is quite clear that the way followed by him 
was made considerably easy for him by his 
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predecessors. For instance, you may remember 
that we started from Vedic ritualism and saw 
how faith in it gradually waned and finally 
vanished away among such thinkers, as the 
Vedantists, Sankhyas, and others. We have 
also seen that the Vedic sacrifices, subsequently 
called dravya^yajnas ‘ sacrifices with material 
things ’ had already begun to be interpreted 
esot erical ly, their outward forms being altogether 
7tTsc"arIed. And thus their place was taken up by 
what is called jMna-yajna * the sacrifice by know- 
ledge,’ which, as the B hagarn dgita would say, is 
far superior to dmvya-yajna. The Buddha sub- 
scribed to this view and rejected dravya-yajfla in 
unmistakable terms. 

He did not, however, reject the performance 
of karma, but on the contrary, advocated it 
strongly. Like some of his predecessors 1 he was 
a staunch believer in it and used to say that men 
are the inheritors of karma ( kammadayada ), karma 
is their very own (kammassaka) , karma is the 
cause of their rebirth (kammayoni) , and karma 
is their refuge (kammapatisarana) . 2 

It is, however, to be noted that while the 
ritualists understood by karma mainly different 

1 For instance, the Vedantins say in the Isa Up. , 
2 : kurvann eva hi karmani jijivisec chatam samiih. — ‘ One 
should wish to live a hundred years only performing 
karmas.’ The Bhagavadgitd will lend here strong support. 

2 MN, III, p. 203; MP, p. 65. 
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Vedic rites and sacrifices, the Buddha along with 
the Vedantists and others took it in its ordinary 
sense, ‘action’ — action of body, mind, and speech. 
But with regard to spiritual advancement karma 
meant to him only mental action {ma nasarp 
karma). This view also is not his own, as it is 
evidently found among some of his predecessors. 
However, according to him karma is, in fact, no- 
thing but cetana (or citta ) 3 * volition,’ or ‘ mental 
action ’ {manasarp, karma), as Vasubandhu (AK, 
IV, 1) would express it. ‘ It is volition, 0 monks, 
that I call karma,’ — declared the Buddha* 4 And 
it is emphatically said that there is no karma 
excepting thought. 6 

Therefore, even such actions as dfmayara miia 
‘ p erfection of giv ing,’ etc. are, in reality, not 
external, but internal, and as such are only some 
particular cittas. So we are told * If it is held 
that danaparamita is fulfilled by removing the 
poverty of the world, then how can it be said that 

3 Here cetana and citta are synonymous. See MV, 
XVII. 1-2. 

4 AN, ill, p. 415 : cetanaham bhikkhave kamman 
ti vadami. cetayitva kammora karoti kayena vacaya 
manasa va. See MK, XVII. 1-2 with MV; BAP, p. 472; 
AK, IV. 1. 

5 satovalokam atha bhajanolokam 
cittam eva raeayaty aticitram I 
karmajam bi jagad uktam asesam 
karma cittam avadhuya ca n&9ti II 

It is quoted in BAP, pp. 99, 472 ; Paflcakramat. p. 40. 
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the former Buddhas performed it ? For, the; 
world is still poor. Therefore, when there arises 
iEe~citta of giving up to all everything that is in 
one’s possession, together with the reward there- 
of then that is called danaparamita. Therefore 
it is only a citta .’ 6 

, The whole teaching of karmayoga in the 
Bhagavadgita centres round this interpretation 
of Farm a and it declares (IV. 29) that when the 
mind is free from all attachment one commits no 
sin simply by a physical action. 7 

In the same way like one or other of his pre- 
decessors already referred to in the first lecture, 
the Buddha rejected the authority of any scrip- 
ture and depended solely on pure reason ; he did 
not a ssign any place to God in his system, nor 
had he any faith in the existence of the soul in its 
accepted sense ; he felt the impermanence of the 
world and consequently its unworthiness as an 
object of enjoyment ; he renounced the world re- 
maining in that state till he lived after his en- 
lightenment ; he practised yoga and austerities, 
though their rigour was much lessened afterwards ; 
he accepted that it is ignorance ( avidyd ) that 

6 BA, V, 9-10 : 

adaridram jagat krfcva danaparamita yadi | 
jagad daridram adyapi sa kathara purvatayinam II 
phalena saha sarvasvatyagacittaj jane ’khiie I 
danaparamita prokta tasmat sa cittam eva tu II 

7 Sariraip kevalarp. karma kurvannapnoti kilbisam I 

7 
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causes bondage, and necessarily knowledge leads 
to liberation; he believed also with some of his 
predecessors that until desire or thirst or cra ving 
( kama , trsna) is rooted out there is no hope of 

ten***“ J ' 

peace. With the last two points which are of 
vital importance I desire to deal more particular* 
ly as we proceed. 

But the question is : What is it on which he 
laid the foundation of his religion ? What is it 
round which centered all his thoughts and teach- 
ings ? Let me make here an attempt to find 
Out the answer, if I can, according to my 
light. 

Let me invite your attention, first of all, to 
a stanza in the Bigvad a (X. 129. 4). It runs in 
translation as follows : 

‘ In the beginning there was Kama ‘de sire/ the 
earliest seed of mind, and the sages in their- 
hearts with wisdom found out the bond of 
being in non-being.* 8 9 

And if you consult jiaya na who has commented 
upon it * he would tell you on an ancient authority 
that * it is desir e that binds the world, there is 

8 kamas tad agre samavartatagre 
manaso retab prathamam yad asit I 
sato bandhum asati niravindan 
hrdi pratiaya kavayo manisa II 

9 Taittiriya Brahmana, II. 8.9.5. 
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no other bond.’ 10 About this we have the follow- 
ing in the At harvavg da (III. 29.7) : 

‘ Who hath given this to whom? 

Kama hath given to Kama; 

Kama is giver, Kama recipient, 

Kama entered into the Ocean.’ 


• What does the last line of this stanza mean? 
Says a Vedic text itself : * Kama is just like an 

ocean, as it has no end. 511 The same idea is 
expressed in other words in another Vedic work, 
i. e. the Atharvaveda, IX. 2. 23 : 

* Superior to the ocean art thou, 0 Kama, fury.’ 12 

And it is further said in the same Atharva- 
veda, IX. 2. 19-20, in which an entire hymn 
is found on Kama : 

‘ Kama was first born; not the gods, the 
fathers, nor mortals attained it. To them art 
thou superior and always great. To thee as such, 
0 Kama, do I pay homage. ’ 

‘ How great in width are heaven and earth, 
how far the waters flow, how far fire — to them 
art thou superior, always great ; to thee as such, 
0 Kama, do I pay homage.’ 13 

10 "Vyaso’pi smarati : 

kamabandhanam evedarp 
nanyad astlha bandhanam I 

11 Taittiriya Brahmarya, II. 2 i5. 6 : samudra iva 
hi kamah na hi kamasyanto 'sti. 

13 jyayan samudrad asi kama manyo. 

13 Translation by Whitney. 
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In a number of Vedic passages 14 this kama is 
identified with Agni ‘ fire.- And what this identi- 
fication is due to is not far to seek. Agni is never 
satisfied with any amount of fuel, just so kama 
can in no way be satisfied with any amount of 
its objects. No better statement of it can be 
made than what Manu (II. 94) has done, and,, I 
am sure, it is well-known to all of you : 

‘ Kama is never extinguished by the enjoyment 
of desired objects; it only grows stronger as does 
fire with clarified butter.’ 15 

That the pursuit of kama leads one astray 
entangling in unthinkable miseries and sufferings 
is an idea that has gained ground more and more 
in our country from the Vedic times downwards. 
And so the sage declared : 

* When the kamas that are in his heart cease, 
then at once the mortal becomes immortal and 
obtains here (in this life) Brahman.’ 

‘ When all the ties 10 of the heart are severed 
here then at once the mortal becomes immortal.’ 17 

And he concluded saying that ‘ here ends the 
teaching ( etavad anuSasanam ) .’ 

14 AV, III. 21. 4 : yo devo ( = Agni) vi4vad yam u 
kamam ahull ; VI. 36.3. See Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. V, p. 403. 

15 na jatu kamah kamunam upabhogena £amyati I 
havisa krsnavartmeva bhuya evabhivardhate II 

16 i.e., passions. 

v 7 Katha Up., VI. 14-16. 
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In this connection I would ask you to refer 
to the celebrated dialogue between Death and 
Naciketas in the same work. Let me quote 
here only a few lines from it . 18 

Death said to Nacike tas : * Choose sons and 

grandsons who shall live a hundred years, herds 
of .cattle, elephants, gold, and horses. Choose 
the wide abode of the earth, and live thyself as 
many harvests as thou desirest. If you can think 
of any boon equal to that, choose wealth and long 
life. Be (king), Naciketas, on the wide earth. 
I make thee the enjoyer of all desires (kamanam, 
tva kamabhajam karomi ) . Whatever desires are 
difficult to attain among mortals, ask for them 
according to thy wish : — these fair maidens with 
their chariots and musical instruments, — such are 
indeed not to be obtained by men, — be waited 
on by them whom I give to thee, but do not ask me 
about dying.’ 

And here is the reply of Naciketas : 

‘ These things last till to-morrow, O Death, 
for they wear out the vigour of all the senses. 
Even the whole of life is short. Keep then thy 
horses, keep dance and jongs for thyself. No man 
can be happy by wealth.’ 19 

Now let us turn to the life of the Buddha. 
There is irreconcilable diversity of opinion with 

is Op.cit., 1.23-26. 

10 Translation by MaxMuller. 
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regard to what he actually taught. But there is 
entire agreement on the point that he had to fight 
very bravely with all his power against his terrible 
enemy, Mara, the evil one, whom he completely 
defeated at the end. And it is only after this that 
he became Buddha. This conquering of Mara 
described so elaborately and in ornate language 
by writers or so nicely depicted by painters has 
rightly occupied a permanent place in the stories 
of his life. Indeed, one may ignore, if one so 
desires, all the other events in the life of the 
Buddha, but one can in no way overlook the 
fact of his having conquered Mara. 

But who is that Mara? Nothing but the 
personified kama . The word Mara which is 
derived from the root \/mr ‘ to die ’ actually means 
‘ death ’ and, in fact, tli'ere is no difference whatever 
in meaning between it and mrtyu which is also 
a derivative of the same root. ~ AndTf the tremen- 
dous evil that kama causes to a man is taken into 
consideration there will be no two opinions on 
the matter that there is no word better than 
mara that can properly be applied to mean 
kama. 

Leaving aside all the other utterances that 
the Blessed One made about the evil consequences 
of Mara or kama, the root cause of all sorts of 
suffering, I would ask you to pay attention to 
the passage quoted below which, according to a 
tradition, is said to have been his first speech after 
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bis enlightenment : 

* Through birth and rebirth’s endless round, 
Seeking in vain, I hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery l — birth incessantly ! 

0 builder 1 I’ve discovered thee I 
This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild ! 

Thy rafters all are broken now, 

And pointed roof demolished lies! 

This mind has demolition reached. 

♦ And seen the last of all deBire ! ’ 20 

The religious systems and literature of the 
country is full ol this idea of kama and its extinc- 
tion, though they differ sometimes very widely in 
the matter of details. You know how it is de- 
scribed throughout the text of the Bhagavadgita. 
As the root of evils it is colled there the ‘ great con- 
suming 5 (mahajana) and the * great evil ’ ( maha - 
papmari), and. is regarded as a * great and constant 
enemy ’ (mahagatru and nityavairin). And with 
regard to its cessation we are told there thus : 

‘ Only he attains peace within whom all desires 
merge as rivers merge in the ocean, which is ever 

20 Dhammapada , 153-164 : 

anekajatisaipsaram sandhavissam anibbisam I 
gahakaraip gavesanto dukkha jati punappunam II 
gahakaraka dittho si puna geham na kahasi I 
sabba te phasuka bhagga gahakutam visafikhataip I 
visankharagatam cittaip tanhanam khayam ajjhaga II 
Eng. Tran, from Warren’s Buddhism in Translation f 
■ IffBp P- 83, 
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full and ever unmoved ; but it can never be attained 
by him who cherishes desires.’ 

‘ One who having abandoned all desires goes 
onwards without attachment and being free from 
the idea that * it is I ’ and ‘ this is mine,’ attains 
peace.’ 21 

The two great epics of the country, the Ranja- 
yana and the Mahabharata, clearly show the evil 
consequence of kama from beginning to end. 
Kalidasa has touchingly depicted in his Kumara- 
sambhava that until Madana * Cupid ’ or R&jna was 
reduced to ashes Parvati could not realize the joy 
of her union with Siva, the embodiment of eternal 
bliss and peace. The first union of Sakuntala 
with the king, in the AbhijnanaSakuntala, was 
not a happy one when both of them were attracted 
to each other owing to the strong impulses of 
kama. But the real union of them took place in 
the last act of the drama when the heart of each of 
them was free from passion and full of pure love. 
Instances need not be multiplied. 

Now, there is another thing to which the 
Buddha directed his attention, following here too 

21 apuryamariam acalapratistham 

samudram apah pravisanti yadvad I 
tad vat kama yam pravisanti sarve 
sa Santim apnoti na kamakami II 
vihaya kaman yah sarvan pumamS carati nisprhah I 
nirmamo nirahankarah sa Santim adhigacchati II 

II. 70-71. 
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the footjsteps of his predecessors. Undoubtedly, 
desire is the cause of sorrow. But its other 
causes, such as hatred and self-centredness, are 
also often mentioned. These are, however, asso- 
ciates, so to say, of desire, from which they arise. 
But avidya * ignorance ’ is held also to be a cause 
of .sorrow. As desire comes from ignorance it is 
the root cause of sorrow. The Blessed One is 
reported to have said once : 

‘ Just as in a peaked house ( kutagara ), O 
Brethren, whatever rafters there are, all converge 
to the roof-peak, resort equally to the roof-peak, 
all go to junction there, even so, whatever wrong 
states there are all have their root in ignorance, 
all may be referred to ignorance, all are fixed 
together in ignorance, all go to junction there .’ 22 

And again : 

‘ Whatever misfortunes there are here in this 
world, or in the next, they all have their root in 
ignorance (avijjdmulaka) , and are given rise to by 
longing and desire.’ 23 

Avidya means non-perception or wrong percep- 
tion of truth . 24 The man who does not perceive 
or wrongly perceives the truth imagines things 
which are in reality not in existence ; and by 

22 SN, XX. 1. Trana. by Mrs. Bhys Davids. 

23 ltivuttaka (§ 40), p. 34. 

24 tattve ’pratipattir mithyapratipattir ajnanam 
avidya. Salisiam baqutTa quoted in SS, p. 222 ; BAP, 
p. 362 ; MV, p. 564. 

8 
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doing so he thinks evil to be good. And naturally 
there arises desire, and once it comes forth it leads 
him astray bringing about his ruin ; as says the 
Bhagavadgitci (II. 62-63) : 

* Man musing on the objects of the senses 
conceives an attachment to them ; from attach- 
ment arises desire ; from desire anger, from anger 
delusion, from delusion the confusion of memory, 
from confusion of memory the destruction of 
reason ( buddhi ), and from the destruction of 
reason he comes to ruin.’ 

Now the cessation of desire follows that of 
ignorance. And ignorance disappears only when 
there is knowledge ( vidya ) or perfect wisdom or 
‘ perfection of wisdom ’ (prajndpdramita), as the 
Buddhists would express it. 

On this point, up to this, there is complete 
agreement between the Blessed One and most of 
his predecessors. But after this they differed 
widely from each other holding diametrically 
opposite views with regard to the Truth, the object 
of their knowledge or wisdom. 

According to the sages of the Upanisads the 
truth is Atman , and, as we have already seen in 
the first lecture, when this Atman is perfectly per- 
ceived or realized there remains absolutely nothing 
that can be desired, all desires being completely 
satisfied. We are told in an Upani§ad (Ch. Up., 
VII. 25. 1-3) : 
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‘The Infinite ( bhuman ) indeed is below, above, 
behind, before, right and left — it is indeed all this.* 

‘ Now follows the declaration of the Infinite 
as I : I am below, I am above, I am behind, 
before, right and left — I am all this.’ 

‘ Next follows the declaration of the Infinite 
as the Self ( Itman ) : Self is below, Self is above, 
Self is behind, before, left and right — Self is all 
this.’ 

* He who sees, perceives, and understands this, 
loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the 
Self, rejoices in the Self — he becomes a svaraj 
(self-resplendent) ; he is lord and master "lrTail 
the r worlds.’ 

Again it is declared by a sage (Br. Up., IY. 4. 
12) : * If a man understands himself ( atman ) say- 
ing “ This lam” ( ay a m asm i), what could he 
wish or desire for the sake of which he should 
pursue the body ? ’ 

In fact, according to these seers there is only 
the Self without a second. And that being so, 
there is nothing that could be an object of desire. 
Nor is there anything to be frightened of. It is a 
fact that when there are two there is a possibility 
of fear. When there are both, a tiger and a 
man, the latter has the cause to be frightened. 
Here is a very short, yet very interesting story 
from an Upani$ad (Br. Up , I. 4.1.2) : 

In the beginning there was only Self. He 
looked round and saw nothing except himself. 
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And he was afraid. And therefore every one, 
when alone, is afraid. But he thought to himself 
* As there is nothing but myself why should I 
fear.’ His fear passed awn,y, for verily it is the 
second only from which fear arises ( dvitiyad vai 
bhayani bhavati). 

~~ Thus by realizing the Self one becomes 
completely free not only from desire but also from 
various kinds of anxiety, trouble, and sorrow. 

Other teachers besides the Vedantists, who 
believe in the theory of Atman, are also of 
opinion, that it is through the extinction of desire 
that one can attain to salvation. For instance, 
the Yajnikas or Mjrnajpsists who are mainly co p- 
cerned with Vedic rites and ceremonies warn 
their followers in unmistakable terms against the 
performance of kamya karmas or ceremonies done 
from interested motives and advise the doing only 
of such karma as is indispensable or obligatory 
and occasional (nitya and naimittika). 

The followers of the bhakti-marga * the path 
of devotion ’ having absolute faith in the Supreme 
Being have found a very easy way of getting rid 
of all desire. They keep nothing for themselves 
having dedicated all to their Lord. 

From the B hagavata Purana, the best of the 
devotional works of the country, I should like to 
quote a few words of Prahlada, the embodiment 
of perfect devotion. The Lord appeared 
before him and asked him to choose a boon which 
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He would fulfil for He always fulfils the desires 
of every one. And the following is Prahlada’s 
prayer by way of reply : 

* Ever since I was born, I have been attached 
to the objects of desire ; don’t tempt me again 
with those boons ! I am frightened of them and 
feel disgusted with them. I want liberation and 
have taken refuge in Thee. Certainly, 0 Lord, 
it is in order to test whether I am a true servant 
of Thine that Thou hast tempted me, Thy devotee, 
by inducing me to the objects of desire, which 
are simply a bondage for the soul and the seed of 
the samsdra ; otherwise, it would not have been 
possible for Thee whose heart is full of compassion. 
A servant who wants some desirable things from 
his master is not a true servant, yea, he is, in 
truth, a trader ; nor is he a true master who offers 
his servant the desirables in order to keep his 
dominion over him. I am Thine devotee with no 
desire whatsoever, and Thou art my Lord without 
any expectations. The objects of us both are not 
like those of a king and his servant. Yet, if, 0 
Thou who art the greatest giver of gifts, shouldst 
grant me a boon, pray, grant me, 0 Lord, 
this, that no desire ( kdma ) might arise in my 
heart ! ’ 17 *” * ~~ 

17 mu mum pralobbayobpattyasaktam. kameau tair varaih | 
tatsangabhlto nirvinno mumuksus tvam up ug at ah II 
bhrtyalakaananjijuusur bhakfcarp kamesv acodayat | 
bhavan sarnaarabije^u hrdayagranthi^u prabho II 
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The way of cessation of desire as suggested by 
the followers of Tantricism is very peculiar. 
According to them it is desire itself by which the. 
wisecan remove desire. They tell us : ‘ Just as 
one takes out water from the ear with the water 
itself, or a thorn with a thorn itself, so the wise 
remove desire with desire itself. Just as. a 
w asher man makes a cloth clean by removing its 

dirt with some dirty matter, so a wise man makes 

'*' v ‘ ’ '*■' 

himself pure only with what is impure. Or as a 
looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with 
dust, just so things which are offensive are for 
the annihilation of offence when enjoyed by the 
wise. A lump of iron when thrown into water 
surely sinks, but when flattened out and shaped 
into a vessel it not only floats on water but enables 
others also to do so. In the same way when the 
mind is strengthened by wisdom it remains free 
even while enjoying the things that men desire 
and at the same time helps others to obtain free- 


nanyafcha te 'khilaguro ghatefca karunafcmanab I 
yaa tu a6isa a^asfce na sa bhrfcyah sa vai vanik II 
a6asano na vai bhrfcyah svaminy asisa jittnanafr I 
na svamT bhrfcyafcah svamyam icchan yo rafei caiisafr II 
aham fcv akamas fcvadbhakfcas fcvam ca svamy anapai- 

rayah I 

nanyathehavayor arfcho rajasevakayor iva II 

yadi dasyasi mo nafcha varams fcvam varadarsabha I 

kamanaip hrdy asarproham bhavafcas fcu vrne varam II 

Bhdgavata Purana, VII. 10.2-10. 
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dom. The object of desire when enjoyed by the 
unwise becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise 
the enjoyment does not work against liberation. 
Poison when taken in accordance with proper 
method acts like life-giving ambrosia ; but even 
good food, such as ghee, cake, etc. if taken im- 
properly, acts like poison. Ghee mixed with 
honey in equal portion becomes poison, but the 
same thing taken according to rules becomes an 
excellent tonic saving one from the ravage of 
senility and disease. As copper blended with 
quick-silver becomes faultless gold, just so the 
impurities or passions (kle§as) to those who know 
what true knowledge is, are efficient in causing 
good.’ 18 

18 Cittamiuddhiprakarana, ed. Prabhubhai Patel, 
Visvabharati Series, 1933 : 

karnaj jalam jalenaiva kantakenaiva kantakam I 
ragenaiva tafcha ragam uddharanti manlsinah || 37 
yathaiva rajako vastram malenaiva tu nirmalam | 
kuryad vidvaips tathatmanain malenaiva tu nirma- 

lam || 38 

yatha bhavati samsuddho rajonirghrstadarpapah | 
sevitas tu tatha vijfiair doso dosavinasanab || 39 
lauhapindo jale ksipto majjaty eva tu kevalam I 
patrikrtaqi tad evanyarp tarayet tarati svayam II 40 
tadvat patrikrtam cittam prajnopayavidhanatab I 
bhunjano mucyate kaman mocayaty aparan api II 41 
durvijnaih sevitah kamah kamo bhavati bandhanarp I 
sa eva sevito vijnaib kamo moksaprasadhakah || 42 
yathaiva vidbivad bhuktam visam apy amrtayate I 
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Let us now turn to the Blessed One, the 
Buddha. What is the truth according to him ? 
As we have seen, there is great difference as 
to what he actually taught. Scholars are still 
carrying on discussions over the point. Yet, it is 
agreed on all hands that the truth as propounded 
by him is Anatman — a doctrine diametrically 
opposite to that held by most of his predeces- 
sors. 

But how could he arrive at that strange con- 
clusion in the face of the Upanisadic doctrine of 
Atman with which the atmosphere was so much 
surcharged? It seems to me that it is the Upa- 
nisadic doctrine of the Self itself that led him to 
arrive at such a decision. That desire is to be 
rooted out was his strong conviction, which was 
also the conviction of his predecessors. And he 
searched within himself where that desire is, 
where it comes forth, and to find what its cause 
is. It is evident in our daily experiences 
that whatsoever we love we desire. And 
the more we love it, tne more we desire it. 
Now what do we love most in the world ? 

durbhuktam ghrtapupadi balavat tu visayate II 43 
ghrtam ca madhusarnyuktam samamsam visatam 

vrajet I 

tad eva vidhivad bhuktam utkrstam tu rasayanam II 50 
rasasprstam yatha tamram nirdosam kaficanarn 

bhavet I 

jnanavid&B tatha, aamyak klesah kalyanasadhabafi lj 51 
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It is the Self. "We can give up all that we have, 
but we tremble at the very idea of giving up the 
Self. Offer the kingdom of the heaven and 
tell a man that he may accept it, but only on 
condition that he shall give up his life. Certainly 
he would not accept the offer. What can he 

do with that kingdom when he himself is no 

more? So the greatest love we feel is for the 
Self, for there is nothing dearer than it. 
Therefore it is said in the Upanisad (Br. 
Up., 1.4.8) : ' 

* It is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, j 
dearer than all else, and nearer than anything. ' 
And if one were to say to one who declares another 
than the self dearer, that he will lose what is ; 

dearer to him, very likely it would be so. Let < 

him worship the self alone as dear. He who J 
worships the self alone as dear, the object of his 
love will never perish.’ 

In fact, the sole object of love is the Self. 
We love other things, no doubt, but it is only 
owing to its relation to them. In reality, loving 
others we love nothing but the Self, as the 
following passage of the Upanisad (Br. Up., II. 
4. 5), which is very well-known to most of you, 
expresses very clearly : 

‘Verily it is not for the desire for a husband 
that husband is dear, but it is for the desire for 
the Self that the husband is dear. Verily it is not 
for the desire for a wife that the wife is dear, but 
9 
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it is for the desire for the Self that the wife is 
dear. Verily it is not for the desire for a son that 
the son is dear, but it is for the desire for the 
Self that the son is dear. Verily it is not for the 
desire for wealth that wealth is dear, but it is for 
the desire for the Self that wealth is dear. ’ And 
so on. 

Thus thinking over the nature of the Self as 
expressed in the above or similar passages of Upa- 
niaads some of our ancient sages resorted to a 
particular way oi realizing it, as has been 
described in the first lecture, in order to put a final 
stop to suffering, and declared (Br. Up., II. 4.5) 
in the words of Yajnavalkya to his beloved wife 
Maitreyl : 

* Verily the Self is to be perceived, to be heard, 
to be thought, and to be meditated, 0 Maitreyl, 
by perceiving, hearing, thinking, and understand- 
ing the Self all this is known.’ 

It is not that the Blessed One did not 
accept it. But his perception or realization of the 
Self was quite different from that of the actual 
followers of the Upanisads, though there was no 
difference with regard to the fulfilment of the 
purpose for which the realization of the Self is 
meant. 

There is no doubt whatever that he felt that 
the greatest object of one’s love is the Self, and 
necessarily the greatest desire one cherishes is for 
the Self. But he also felt that when there is 
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desire there must be its evil consequences — suffer- 
ings and miseries. He is reported to have said 
once to Visakha ( Uddna , VIII. 8) who just lost 
her very dear grandchild : 

4 Whatever grief, lamentation, or sorrow in 
different forms, there is in the world, is all due to 
love. If, however, there is no love, these are also 
not there. Therefore, those who have love no- 
where in the world are free from grief and are 
happy. So one who wants what is stainless and 
sorrowless ( viraja and asoka=nirvana ) should 
make love nowhere in the world. 19 

With this attitude of the mind and being 
strongly influenced by the idea of the transitori- 
ness and sorrowfulness of the world, and thinking 
again and again over the characteristics of the 
Self, viz. independe nce, pcripanenee, and blissful- 
ness, as propounded by his predecessors in the 
Upanisads, he searched in his heart as to where 
that Self is. He found it nowhere. He perceived 
that Self is only in name or merely an idea 
( prajfiaptisat ), and not in reality (dravyasat ) . For, 

19 ye keci soka paridevitam va 

dukkha ca lokasmim anekarupa I 
piyam paticceva bhavanti ete 
piye asante na bhavanti ete II 

tasma hi te sukhino vitasoka 
yesam piyam n’atthi kuhifi ei loke I 
tasma asokarp virajam patthayano 
piyarp na kayiratha kuhin ci loke II 
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that which is held to be the Self has not the nature 
described above. What is it then ? Nothing 
but the five skandhas, viz. rupa ‘ material form,’ 
vedana * feeling,’ samjna ‘ perception,’ sarriskara 
' coefficients of consciousnes,’ and vijnana ‘con- 
sciousness.’ He would analyse each of them and 
put searching questions to his disciples in order 
to bring home to them the actual truth about the 
Self. Here I should like to call your attention to 
the following passage in an abridged form, found 
in the Vinaya Pitaka ( Mahavagga , I. 6.38-47) and 
either fully or partly in many other places in the 
canon : 

“ Then the Blessed One addressed the band of 
the five monks : 

‘ The material form, 0 monks, is not the Self. 
If it were so, 0 monks, the material form would 
not be subject to sickness, and it would be possible 
to say of the material form “ Let my material 
form be so and so, and not so and so.” But inas- 
much, 0 monks, as the material form is not the 
Self, it is subject to sickness, and it is not possible 
to say of it, “ Let my material form be so and so, 
and not so and so.” 

On the other hand, as the material form, 0 
monks, is not the Self, it is subject to sickness, 
and it is not possible to say of it, “ Let my mate- 
rial form be so and so, and not so and so.” 

Now what do you think, 0 monks, is the 
material form, permanent or impermanent ? ’ 
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* Impermanent, Sire.’ 

‘ But is that which is impermanent, sorrow or 

joy ? * 

‘ Sorrow, Sire.’ 

* Now that which is impermanent, full of 
sorrow, and subject to change, is it possible to 
say of it, “ This is mine, this am I, this is my 
Self ’ 

‘ Certainly not, Sire.’ 

Similarly he dealt also with the remaining four 
aggregat es ( skandhas ) : feeling, perception, co- 
efficients of consciousness, and consciousness, 
leading the monks to the same conclusion as with 
regard to the material form, that is, of none of 
them it is possible to say “ This is mine, this am 
I, this is myself.” Then he proceeded : 

‘Perceiving this, 0 monks, the learned and 
noble disciple feels an aversion ( nirveda ) for all 
the aggregates beginning with the material form, 
and feeling an aversion for them he becomes 
divested of attachment ( viraga ), and by the 
absence of attachment he becomes free, and when 
he is free he becomes aware that he is free, and 
he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that successful 
is his life that he has lived and his duty is 
fulfilled, and there is nothing for the world.’ 

Also from other discourses that he gave to his 
disciples from time to time it is evident that accord- 
ing to him there is no identity whatever of each 
of the aggregates with the Self ( rupaw natmft. 
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etc.); nor is the Self with it ( rupavan naiva atma, 
etc.), like a tree with its shade; nor is it in the 
Self ( natmani rupam, etc.), like fragrance in a 
flower; nor is the Self in it ( natma rUpe, etc.), as 
a gem in a basket . 20 

Thus and in various other ways, too many to 
be mentioned, the existence of a permanent Self or 
Atman, as accepted in other systems, was utterly 
denied by the Buddha, thereby pulling down the 
very foundation of desire where it can rest. 

Mark here the trend of the discourse quoted 
just above which drives at emancipation through 
jihe absence of desire or attachment that arises 
from the notion of Atman. 

Now how this desire springs up owing to the 
notion of Atman is shown very clearly in some 
passages, the substance of which I give below : 

If one knows that really there is Atman his 
notion of ‘ I ’ ( ahankara ) does not disappear, and 
consequently one’s suffering does not cease. For 
when there is the cause there is the effect. When 
a man sees that there is Atman he identifies his 

SN, III. 3 (with the Atthakathd ) : rupam attato 
samanupassanti, rupavantam va attiinam, attani vii rupam, 
rupasmirp vii attiinam, aham rupam mama rupam. 

SS, p. 21: 

rupam natma rupavan naiva catma I 
rupe natma rupam atmany asac ca || 

See Nagarj un a’s Su Mlekha (Friendl y Epistles) in the 
Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1886, p. 15 (verse 49). 
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body with it, and there arises his lasting love lor 
it. This love rouses thirst for comforts and 
the thirst prevents him from realizing the 
deficiency of the objects he wants' to enjoy. And 
he imagines the things that he desires to be good 
and loves to think that ‘ they are mine,’ and 
adopts means for their attainment. When there 
is the notion of the Self, there arises also the 
notion of the other than the Self, and owing to 
this division of the Self and the other than the 
Self, there spring up the feelings of attachment 
and aversion, and being bound to these two 
all evils arise . 21 So one extols the Blessed 
One : 

‘ If there is the notion of ' I ’ ( ahankara ) in 
the mind, the continuity of birth does not cease, 
nor goes away the notion of ‘ I ' from the mind 
if there is the notion of Atman. And there is no 
other teacher than you in the world advocating 

21 yah pasyaty sitmfmam tasyaham iti siisvatasnohah | 
snehat sukhesu trsyati, trsna dosams tiraskurute II 
gunadarsl paritrsan mameti tatsadhanam upadatte I 
tenatmabhinive^o yavat tavat tu samsurah || 
atmani sati parasamjna svaparavibhagat parigraha- 

dvesau I 

anayoh sampratibaddhah sarve dosah prajayante II 

— Quoted as of Acaryapada ( = Nagarjuna) in the BAP, 
p. 492, as well as inline Commentary by Gunaratna on 
the SaddarSanasamuccaya , Bib. Ind., p. 192. The last 
karika is quoted also in the AAA, p. 67, 
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the absence of Atman. Therefore, there is no 
other way than your doctrine for deliverance/ 22 
So says Candraklrtti in his Madhyamakavatara 
(VI. 123) : ‘ Having seen by wisdom all the 
passions and evils arising from the view of 
Atman ( satkayadrsti) 9 and having also known that 
the object of it is Atman, a Yogin denies its 
existence.” 28 

And Santiraksita tells us, that liberation 
follows the cessation of the notion of ‘ I * is an 

22 It is said to be of Stotrakara (Matrceta). The 
original runs: 

sahankare manasi na 6amam yati janmaprabandho 
nahankara6 calati hrdayad atmadrstau ca satyam I 
nanyah 6asta jagati bhavato nasti nairatmyavadi 
nanyas tasmad upa^amavidhes tvanmatad asti margah || 
— Quoted in TSP, p. 905; as an agama in the Tika of 
A6cary acaryacay a (wrongly named Cary deary avinUcay a ), 
ed. Hara Prasad Shastri in his Bauddha Gana o Doha, 
Vangiya Sahityaparisad, 1828 B.S., p. 61; AK, IX, p. 280. 
See also the following stanza in Silanka's Tika on 
the Sutralcrtdnga-sutra , Agamodayasamiti, 1921. I. 1. 1 
(p. 13 a ) . 

mamaham iti caisa yavad abhimanadahajvarah 
krtantamukham eva tavad iti na pra^antyunnayah I 
yaSahsukhapipasitair ayam asav anarthottaraih 
paraii apasadah kuto 'pi katham apy apakrsyate II 

23 satkayadrstiprabhavan a6esan 
kle6aipi4 ca dosam6 ca dhiya vipa^yan | 
atmanam asya visayam ca buddhva 
yogi karoty atmanisedham eva II 

MA, VI. 120 ; MV, p. 840; see TS, 3489. 
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opinion held even by the heretics ( tlrthyas ). But 
this notion of ‘ I * does not "cease" IT really there is 
the existence of Atman . 24 

The denial of Atman is called nairatmya ‘ the 
state of being devoid of Atman.’ Radically the 
word Atman means ‘ nature ’ (s vabha va ‘ owni 
beijig ’), which never undergoes any change, nor 
depends on anything for its being. The Self is 
called Atman, because, according to those who 
believe in it, it has the nature just described and 
of which it is never devoid, and necessarily it is 
held to be eternal. This nairatmya is two-fold : 
pudgalanairatmya and dharmanairdtmya. Pudgala 
is nothing but what is known to us by such terms 
as sattm, jiva, purusa, and dtman , etc., that is, the 
Self. By pudgalanairatmya we understand that 
what is believed to be a pudgala or self has no 
independent nature of its own and consequently 
no existence in fact, and therefore it is not a thing 
in reality ( vast usal ), but exists merely in imagina- 
tion as a name, a term, a designation, a convention 
for serving the purpose of ordinary life. Similarly 
the dharmas or things around us have not their 
dtman or nature, because they depend for their 
being on causes and conditions ( pratityasamut - 
pada). This is dharmanairdtmya. 

Desire, the cessation of which is sought for, 
naturally requires for its very being both a subject 

34 TS, 3493. 

10 
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and an object. Therefore, while by pudgalanaira- 
tmya its subject is denied, it is dharmanairatmya 
that removes its object. Thus, there being neither 
the subject nor the object, there is no room for 
desire to come forth, and therefore none 
for its evil consequences, sorrows and miseries. 

When we find the Blessed One often declar- 
ing that these three worlds are only citta or 
vijnana ‘ consciousness,’ 52 we approach a very 
important and influential section of his followers, 
known as Yogacaras or Vijnanavadins. They 
are believed to have truly expounded the signifi- 
cance of that and similar utterances of the 
Buddha. They declare that the only real thing 
is * consciousness * which is momentary, and they 
utterly deny the existence of afl external t hin gs 
which are said to be just like the phantoms creat- 
ed in dream-state. They explain to us also the 
two-fold nairdtmya, pudgalanairatmya and dhar- 
manairatmya, just referred to. Passions, i.e. 
desire and the rest of them ( ragddayah kletah) 
spring up from a conception of atman ( atmadrsti ) 
and as such disappear when there is realization 
of pudgalanairatmya ; by the realization of dharma- 
nairatmya vanishes away the ignorance about 
the dharmas or things which are, in fact, not what 
they appear to us being only the transformations 

52 cittamatram bho jinaputra yad uta traidhatukam. 
See Daiabhumikasuira ed. Rahder, p. 49 ; Vim&ika ed. 
L&vi, p. 3; MA, VI. 23 (p. 181); SS, p. 9; VM, p. 43. 
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of consciousness. This ignorance is an ob- 
struction, and like darkness covers the know- 
able, jneya ( i . e. tathata), and is thus called 
jneyavarana™ The passions (kleias) referred to 
above, are also regarded as a ‘ cover* (Jde6avarana) , 
for they, too, obstruct the realization of the truth. 

. Again, when the Blessed One is reported to 
have often declared that the things are void, 
( sumja eva dharmah ) 27 we seek the help of 
another school of his followers, equally important 
and influential, viz. the Madhyamikas. This 
school, too, leads us to the same place, viz. 
nairatmya, both pudgal anaird t m ya and dharma- 
nairatmya , otherwise called padgalaiunyata and 
dharmamnyata respectively. For, as the teachers 
belonging to this school hold, there is nothing 
real, as everything is devoid of its innate or in- 
dependent nature, and that being the case every- 
thing that appears before us depends for its being 
on cause and conditions. It cannot therefore be 
said that there is anything in its own or innate 
form ( svariipa ). We see a thing, no doubt, but 
it appears before us only in its imposed ( aropita ) 
form, and not in its own form (svarUpa). 

There arises a question : If a thing visible 
to us is only in its imposed form, of what kind 

26 The Madhyamikas would, however, explain it, as 
in BAP, IX. 65 (p. 447), saying that the knowable itself 
is a cover being mere imposed ( samaropita ) . 
'~—’2T K p, p {j4_ 
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is it then in reality ? What is its own form 
(sva-rupa) ? The answer is, it is dharmata ‘the 
state of being a dharma ‘ thing.’ 28 But what 
is d harmat a ? Own being ( svabhava ). What is 
* own being ? ’ Nature ( prakrti ). And nature? 
That which is called voidness (Sunyata). What 
does voidness mean ? The state of being devoid 
of own-being (naihsvabhavya) . And what are we 
to understand by it ? That which is ‘suc hness ’ 
(tathata). What is this ‘ suchness ? ’ Being of 
such nature ( tathabhava) , that is, the state of 
being not liable to change ( avikaritva ), the state 
of permanent existence (s adaiv a sthayitd) . 2fl 

To be more clear, svabhava of a thing means 
only that which is independent of another ( para - 
nirapeksa ) and consequently natural ( akrtrima ), 
and thus having not been before it does not come 


28 dharmanam dharmata is generally translated as 
‘ the element of elements.' 

29 yadi khalu tad adhyfiropad bhavadbhir astny 
ucyate kidrsam tat. ya sa dharmanam dharmata nama 
saiva tat .i 7 arupam. atha keyam dharmanam dharmata, 
dharmanam svabhavah. ko 'yam svabhavah, prakrtih. 
ka ceyam prakrtih, yeyam sunyata. keyam Sunyata, 
naihsvabhavyam. kim idam naihsvabhavyam, tathata. 
keyam tathata, tathabhavo 'vikaritvam sadaiva sthayita. 
sarvadanutpada eva hy agnyadinam paranirapeksatvad 
akrtrimatvat svabhava ucyate. MV, pp. 264-265. 

For the explanation of tathata see Madhyantavibhaga - 
8iitrabhd8yatikd f ed. V. Bhattacharya and G. Tucci, 
Calcutta, 1932, p. 41 (I. 15-16); Trim&ikd , ed. L6vi, p. 21. 
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into being (not abhutva bhavah). Therefore, the 
svabhava of fire is notKihg T ju t its non-origination 
( anutpada ), and not its heat, because it depends 
on its cause and conditions, and comes into being 
after having not been at first. Thus there appears 
nothing, nor does anything disappear ; nothing 
has an end, nor is anything eternal ; nothing is 
identical, nor is there anything differentiated ; 
nothing comes hither, nor goes anything thither 
only there being Dependent Origination ( pratltya - 
samutpada), where cease all one’s expressions 
(prapancopa&ama) . 

Viewing things in this light these teachers, 
the propounders of the doctrine of sunyata, de- 
clare that anything, external or internal, that 
appears to us as existing, is, in fact, unreal, and just 
like the imaginary town in the sky ( gandharva - 
nagara). Thus there being nothing, internally 
or externally, the notion of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ (uhan- 
kara and rnamahara), technically known as 
satkayadrsti, m disappears completely, as there 
is neither the subject nor the object of the 

30 The term satkayadrsfi, Pali sakkdyaditthi, is 
explained variously according to various derivations of 
8 atkaya. Mainly the following two derivations are pos- 
sible : (i) sat-kdya , and (ii) sva-kaya. With regard to the 
first (£), sat in sat-kdya may be derived from the roots 
(a) n/a8 ‘ to be ’ meaning ‘ existing,’ and (6) ^ sad ‘to 
perish ’ meaning ‘ perishing. ’ The latter is supported by 
both Tibetan and Chinese reading fyjig and hodi respec- 
tively. The literal meaning in the first case of aatkdyadjtf 
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notion. The disappearance of this notion is 
followed by the disappearance of saijisdra, which 
has its roots struck deep in it. Thus the sole 
object of the followers of the iunyatavada is to 
root out the notion of * I and ‘ mine ’ or the Self 
and that which belongs to the Self ( atman and 
dtmiya), or in other words, satkayadrsti . 81 

is the view (of atman and dtmiya) on the existing body (or 
collections, skandhas) ; and in the second, the view (of 
atman and dtmiya) on the perishing body. As regards the 
second derivation, sna-kaya , it is suggested by Childers and 
others that Skt. sva-lcaya becomes in Pali first sa-kdja 
and then sakkdya , the k being reduplicated just as from 
anudaya we have anuddaya in Pali. According to Prof. 
Walleser the derivation is svat-kdya (from which Pali 
sakkdya) svat being for sva. Cf. tvad, mad (to which 
yad f tad t anyad t etc. may also be added). In support 
of this view, as pointed out by Prof. Walleser, cf. also 
Kathavatthu , PTS, p. 86: anuppattasadattha with anu- 
praptasvakartha in the Astasahasrikd Prajftaparamitd , Bib. 
Ind., p. 3 ; MVt, 18-12 ; 3atasahasrika Prajnaparamitdy 
Bib. Ind., p. 23. In favour of svakaya see Nagarjuna, 
MK, XXIII. i5, where svakayadrsti is used, and Chandra- 
klrtfci explains it thus : svakaye dr stir atmatmiyadrstih. 
Therefore, the meaning is the belief of * I ' and ‘ mine ’ 
on one’s own body or skandhas . For further details see 
ZDMG, Vol. 64, pp. 681 £f., and Poussin: AK, V, p. 15. 

The satkayadrsti is termed variously with different 
shades of the meaning as atmavada, dtmagrdha y atmadrsti , 
and atmabhiniveia . 

For its consequence see BAP, p. 492; MV, p. 361, SS, 
p. 247. 

31 MV. p. 340: adhyatmikabahyasesavastvanupalam- 
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As to why this doctrine of andtman or Sunyata 
is so much insisted upon, I may place before you 
the following lines from a very old text : 32 

€ One who believes in the void is not attracted 
by worldly things, because they are unsupported. 
He is not delighted by gain, nor is he cast down 
by not gaining. He does not feel proud of his 
glory, nor does he shrink from lack of glory. 
Scorn does not make him hide, nor does praise win 
him; he feels attached neither to pleasures, nor 
does he feel aversion to pain. He who is not so 
attracted by worldly things knows what the void 
means. Therefore jme who believes in the void 
has neither likes nor dislikes. He knows that to 

bhena adhyatmam bahis ca yah sarvathahankaramama- 
karapariksaya idam atra tattvam. kayadrstimulakam eva 
saipsaram anupasyams tasyas ca satkayadrster Filambanam 
atmanam eva samanupasyann atmanupalambhac ca 
satkayadrstiprahanam tatprahanae ca sarvaklesavyavrttim 
samanupasyan prathamataram atmanam evopapariksate. 

32 Aryadharmasahgiti sutra as quoted in £S, p. 264: 
na 6unyatavadi lokadharmaih samhriyate ’nisritatvat. na sa 
labhena samhrsyati, alabhena va vimana bhavati. yasasa 
na vismayate ’yasasa na saiikucati. nindaya navallyate 
praSamsaya nanunlyate. sukhena na rajyate duskhena 
na virajyate. yo hy evam lokadharmair na samhriyate 
sa 6unyatam janati. tatha sunyavadino na kvacid anurago 
na viragah. yasmin rajyate tac chunyam eva janite, 
6unyam eva pasyati. nasau ^unyam janite yah kvacid 
dharme rajyate va virajyate va. tatha nasau sunyatam 
janite yah kenacit sardham vigrahain vivadam va kuryac 
chunyam eva janite 6unyam pa^yatity adi. 
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be only void which he might like, and regards it 
as only void. He who likes or dislikes anything 
does not know the void, and he who makes quarrel 
or dispute or debate with any one does not know 
this to be only void nor so regards it.’ 38 

What we gain by the doctrine of anatraan has 
been explained by Nagarjuna in this way : 84 When 
there is no atman and when the notion of atman 
disappears, the notion of atmlya ‘ mine ’ also 
necessarily disappears (as the parts of a chariot are 
also burnt when the chariot itself is burnt, and as 
such they cannot be found out). 35 When the notion 
of both atman and atmlya ceases one becomes free 
from the idea of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ ( nirmama and 
nirahankara) . When this idea of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ 
vanishes both internally and externally, all the 
holdings up ( upadanas ), viz. desire ( kdma ), wrong 
views (dr$ti), belief in rites (4ilavrataparamar§a), 
and soul theories ( atmavada ) also vanish, and this 
extinction of holding up is followed by that of 
birth. Thus karmas and passions being extinct 
moksa is obtained. 

33 Trans, by Bendall and Rouse, slightly modified. 

34 MK, XVIII. 2.5 : 

atraany asati catmlyam kuta eva bhavisyati I 
nirmamo nirahankarah Samad atmatmanlnayoh R 
mamety abam iti ksine bahirdhadhyatmam eva ca I 
nirudhyata upadanam tatksayaj janmanah ksayah || 
karmaklesaksayan moksah | 

33 As explains Candraklrtti. 
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Now in connection with the extinction of the 
notion of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine,’ which leads to liberation, 
as shown above from the Buddhist point of view, 
we are reminded of what has been said in the 
Bhagavadglta (II, 71) : ‘ The man who forsakes all 
desires, and being free from yearnings and devoid 
of the notion of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ marches onwards, 
attains peace.’ 36 

The whole religious literature of India is 
replete with this idea, and therefore it is useless to 
dilate further upon the point. Yet, let me quote 
the following couplet from Narahari’s Bodhasdra 
(in the section Jndnagangatarangini, 14) : 

ahantiimamatatyagah kartum yadi na sakyate I 

ahantamamatabhavah sarvatraiva vidhlyatam II 

“ The idea of * I ’ and * mine ’ is to be given up, 
but if you cannot do so, then you should apply the 
idea everywhere.” 37 

Thus we have seen that for the fulfilment of 
the common object, viz. the extinction of desire, 
while the followers of the Upanisdas laid all stress 
on the perception of atman which according to 
them is eternal ( nitya ) and pure bliss ( ananda , 

36 vihiiya kamanyah sarvan pumamScarati nihsprbah | 
nirmamo nirahankarah sa lantim adhigacchati II 

37 The compound word ahantamamatabhavah is ex 
plained by the Commentator, Divakara, a disciple of the 
author, taking the last member of the compound as 
abhdvah, but evidently it cannot be accepted. 

11 
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sukha ), the Buddha totally denied its very 
existence by his doctrine of anatman, according to 
which there is no atman in its accepted sense, and 
which holds everything to be impermanent ( anitya ), 
and as such the cause of pain ( duhkha ), and which 
emphasises that that which causes pain cannot be 
atman. We have also seen that it is the extinc- 
tion of desire round which has directly or in- 
directly centered all that is said by the Buddha as 
well as by his followers. 

Indeed, by his denial of the very existence of a 
permanent soul, the Buddha took a very bold and 
peculiar step, and, I am sure, most of you will 
raise questions in connection with it as did king 
Milin da in his dialogue with the venerable _Naga- 
sena in the Milindapanha (II. I. 1). The king 
asked him : ‘ If, most revered Nagasena, there be 
no permanent individuality (no soul) involved in 
the matter, who is it, pray, who gives to you 
members of the Order your robes and food and 
lodging and necessaries for the sick ? Who is it 
who enjoys such things when given ? Who is it 
who lives a life of righteousness ? Who is it who 
devotes himself to meditation ? Who is it who 
attains to the goal of the Excellent Way, to the 
Nirvana of Arhat-ship ? And who is it who des- 
troys living creatures ? Who is it who takes 
what is not his own ? Who is it who lives an 
evil life of worldly lusts, who speaks lies, who 
drinks strong drinks, who (in a word) commits any 
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one of the five sins which work out their bitter 
fruit even in this life? If that be so, there is neither 
merit nor demerit ; there is neither doer nor causer 
of good or evil deeds ; there is neither fruit nor 
result of good or evil karma. If, most revered 
Nagasena, we are to think that were a man to kill 
you there would be no murder, then it follows that 
there are no real masters and teachers in your 
Order, and that your ordinations are void.’ 

These and such others are the objections 
against the denial of the soul, and for the sake of 
convenience they can briefly be stated as follows : 

That which comes into being one day and 
vanishes the next day or at some other time is 
impermanent and that also is impermanent which 
is momentary ( ksanika ), that is, which undergoes 
changes every moment. That everything changes 
every moment is a fact, and it was well-known 
long before the Buddha : but while his predecessors 
made an exception with regard to the soul ( ksana • 
parivartino hi bhava rte citisahtek), the Buddhists 
carried it to the furthest extreme. In dealing 
with the Buddhist position, by impermanence we 
are to understand this momentariness. 

Now, if there be no permanent individuality, 
and if everything is momentary, there can in no 
way be any relation between a man and his action 
and its consequence (Icarmaphala-sanibandha) . For 
a man who performs an action at one moment 
does not remain the same at the moment when 
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the consequence thereof is to be experienced. 
In the same way the man w'ho experiences the 
consequence cannot have been the agent of the 
action, both the moments being different. And 
it follows from the above that an action though 
actually performed does not produce any result, 
and is thus lost (krtanata), and that while thqre 
is a consequence there is in fact no action at all 
(akrtdgama). 

Again, there is no possibility of the relationship 
of cause and effect (karyakaranabhava) . For, it is 
neither the past nor the future cause that can pro- 
duce an effect. Nor is it the present cause for it 
cannot remain so for long, being only for a moment. 
Similarly there cannot be bondage or liberation. 
Nor are possible recollections (smrti) or recognition 
(pratyabhijna) , or any decision preceded by doubt 
(sarn&ayapurvaka niscaya). Nor can a man search 
for a thing that he might have laid down somewhere 
( nihitapratyanumargana ). Nor does also exist 
the possibility of satisfying the curiosity that one 
might have entertained after having seen a desir- 
able thing (Icutuhalavirati ) . 

As too much has been said or written either 
against or in favour of the problem before us, and 
as this is not the occasion for a detailed discussion, 
I should like to offer you only two main arguments 
by which the adherents of the doctrine of anatinan 
meet the objections raised against them as men- 
tioned above. 
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The first argument consists in the regulari ty of 
the relationsh ip o f cause and effect (k ary akarana- 
bhavapratiniyama), and if that can be demonstrated 
satisfactorily as existing there would then be no 
room for the question of the intervention of the 
soul, for in that case there would be absolutely 
nothing for it to do. 

In Buddhism the law of Dependent Origina- 
tion (pratityasamutpada ) 38 is well-known. It 
shows that the origination of a thing depends only 
on its cause and conditions. In order to make it 
clear let me quote an example. If there be a good 
seed, and favourable conditions, the sprout invari- 
ably comes out from the seed, and from the 
sprout comes the leaf, from the leaf the joint, 
from the joint the stalk, and so on, gradually up to 
the fruit. Evidently here there is nc intervention 
of atman, there being nothing for it to do. If 
there were no seed nor the conditions, such as 
earth, water, heat, air, space, and season, there 
would be no sprout, nor leaf, etc. Now when 
there is the origination of the sprout from the seed, 
the seed docs not think : ‘ I cause the sprout nor 
does the sprout think : ‘lam caused by the seed.’ 
Similarly the earth and the other conditions re- 
ferred to above do not think : * We do our respec- 
tive functions with regard to the origination of the 

38 It is the same as the 1 Law of Relation to This 9 
(i idampratyayata ), and the ‘ Law of Elements * (dharma- 
iahketa). See below, and p. 90, notes 43, 44. 
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sprout ; ’ nor does the sprout think : ‘ I am caused 
by these conditions.’ m 

Again, the sprout is produced not by itself 
( svayankrta ), nor by another ( parakrta ), nor by 
both ( ubhayakrta ), nor by God ( Isoarakfta ), nor 
from the Primeval Cause (prakrtikrta) , nor is it 
owing to the transformation due to time ( kola - 
parinama ), nor is it dependent only on one cause 
( ekakaranadhma ), nor is it produced without any 
cause ( ahetu ). 

This Dependent Origination does not involve 
the question of permanency (£a$vata), or annihila- 
tion ( uccheda ), or transition ( sankranti ). There 
is no identity of the seed and the sprout, for clear- 
ly they are two different things ; and it is evident 
that when the seed is destroyed the sprout comes, 
into being . Thus it cannot be held that in the 
origination of the sprout there is any permanency. 
Nor can it be said that there is annihilation, for the 
sprout comes into existence fi ram. the., seed which is 
neither wholly destroyed nor wholly undestroyed ; 
the fact is that the moment the seed is being 
destroyed the sprout comes into being, just as the 
rising up and coming down at the same moment of 

30 na ca pratyayasamagrya janayamiti cetana I 
na capi janitasyapi janito ’smiti cetana II 

BA, VI. 26. 

Evidently this is based on the Salistambasutra quoted 
in Mahayana works: BAP, pp. 481, 577 ; SS, pp. 220, 
225 ; MV, pp. 562, 666. 
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the two ends of a balance. Again, as the seed is 
one and the sprout another it cannot also be held 
that there is transition. 

Now as the external (baliy a) matter, such as 
the sprout referred to above owes its existence to 
nothing other than the law of Dependent Origina- 
tiqn, so also ini exactly the same way the internal 
(ddhydtmika) matter, i.e., the things constituting 
the body and mind of what is known to be an in- 
dividual, depends for its being solely on the same 
law of Dependent Origination without any super- 
vention of the self. 

In accordance with the two aspects, viz. 
external and internal, the law of Dependent 
Origination is also of two kinds, external and 
internal. 

Now what are the constituent parts of the so- 
called individuality? By analysis we find mainly 
two things, nama (Skt. naman ) and rupa. These 
two words are generally translated by ‘ name ’ and 
‘ form ’ respectively, which, however, is not correct. 
It is quite true that in the Upanisadic texts 40 these 
two terms convey the above meanings, but in 
Buddhist literature they are employed in quite differ- 
ent senses. By nama we understand primarily the 
mind ( ci tta , vijndna, manas ‘ consciousness ’) and 
secondarily tEe menTals (caitasika dharmas ), 
i.e., feeling, perception, and the co-efficients of 


40 For instance, Ch. Up., VI. 3, 2-3 ; VJI. J4. 1. 
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consciousness ( vedana , sarpjna, sarpskara). As 
tbe mind with the mentals * inclines ’ ( n amati ) to- 
wards its objects, it is called jtanig . 41 The word 
rupa in this connection literally means the thing 
that ‘ suffers oppression ’( rupyate = badhyate) , and 
‘suffering oppression’ implies ‘change.’ There- 
fore that which undergoes change owing to cold, 
heat. etc. is rupa. Others are of opinion that that 
which is ‘ susceptible to resistance ' ( pratighata ) is 
rupa l 42 

Therefore the words nama and rupa may be 
translated by ‘ mind ’ and ‘ matter ’ respectively. 
For ‘ mind ’ we may use ‘ spirit ’ also. 

41 S ammohavinodani, PTS, p. 185* namatiti nama; 
Visuddhimagga , Simon Hewavitarane Bequest, 1920, p. 
394 : namanalakkhanam namam sampayogarasam; p. 419 : 
arammanabhimukham namanato. But see MV, p. 644 : 
tatra karmaklesaviddham tasmin tasminn upapattyfiya- 
tane namayatlti nama, samjnavasena varthesu namayatlti 
nama. It means that because being thrown by kajpui 
and Mesas it makes itself incline towards different ..piapes 
of birth it is called nama. Or because through perception 
it makes i' r elf incline to the objects it is called nama . 

42 SN, III, p. 86; AK, I, p. 24. It may be noted 
here that there are two roots: ( i ) s/rup, cl. 10, rupayati , 
from which we have rupa ‘form/ ‘shape/ colour 
‘beauty 1 etc.; and (u) s/rup, cl. 4, rupyati , ‘to suffer vio- 
lent pain/ It is used in Vedic and Pali texts. From 
rupyati Pali is ruppati. It is connected with the root 
s/lup. From this s/rup are derived ropa 1 confusing^ dis- 
turbing/ ropana * causing bodily jgain/ In the formation 
and meaning these two roots are confounded. 
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Thus the so-called individual is nothing other 
than these nama and rupa, or in other words, the 
five shandhas. 

These skandhas, just like the sprout, etc. must 
have their cause and conditions without which 
their existence is in no way possible. In brief, 
the cause is ignorance (avidyd), from ignorance 
springs bad and evil actions of body, mind, and 
speech, or lust, hatred, and delusion ( sarpskdras ), as 
others say, from them the consciousness ( vijndna ), 
and so on up to death, grief, lamentation, suffer- 
ing, dejection, and despair, as in the Twelve-fold 
Chain of Causation (dvddatanga nidana). 

The c ondit ions are the six elements, viz., e arth, 
water, fireTHirr' space, and consciousness. Each 
of them has some special function, as for instance, 
it is the element of earth that causes the hardness 
of the body. The function of the element of water 
is to bind together the body. To assimilate the 
food and drink is the function of the element of 
fire. And so on. Now, as before, ignorance does 
not think : ‘ I cause the action of the body, mind, 
and speech ; ’ nor do these actions think : * We 

are caused by ignorance.’ Similarly these condi- 
tions do not think that they cause those particular 
functions of the body ; nor is there any thought on 
the part of the body that those functions are per- 
formed by the conditions. Yet, when these condi- 
tions, the elements of earth, etc. are unimpaired 
fEebody comes into being from their union. Here 
12 
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in the body the element of earth is not atman or 
self or a living being, not a man, not a woman, 
not a neuter ; and not I, not mine, nor any one 
else’s. So also with the elements of water, fire, 
air, space, and consciousness. Thus all questions 
relating to individuality are solved by the law of 
Dependent Origination and no room is left for the 
intervention of Self. Let me quote here the 
following words of the Blessed One addressed to 
his disciples : 

‘ There are, 0 Bhiksus, actjjj.n and retribution ; 
but there is found no agent that abandons these 
skandhas and takes others, excepting the ‘ Law 
of Elements ’ (dharmasanketa) . 4S And this is the 
Law of Elements : that being, this is ; by the ori- 
gination of that, the origination of this.’ 44 

43 Stcherbatsky in his Central Conception of Bud - 
dhison, 1928, p. 28, translates the term by * Theory of 
Elements.’ According to Yasomitra’s Vyakhya on AK, IX, 
p. 260, as pointed out by Poussin dharmasahketa i zpratitya- 
samutpadalahsana, and sahketa is hetuphalavyavasthd 
(III, p. 18). The word sahketa may literally be translated 
by ‘ conven tion. ’ 

44 iti hi bhik^avo ’ sti karma asti phalam, karakas tu 
nopalabhyate ya iman skandhan vijahati anyams ca skan- 
dhan upadatte, anyatra dharmasanketat. atrayam dharma- 
saAketo yad asmin sati idam bhavaty asyotpadad idam 
utpadayta iti. 

This passage with some unimportant variations are 
often quoted: BAP, p. 474 ; MSA, XVIII. 101 ; TSP, pp t 
U, 173. See MV, p. 9 ; AK, V. 27, 
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And in this connection the great commentator 
of Pali works, Buddhaghosa, cites the following 
stanza ini his Visuddhimagga (p. 513) embodying 
the final decision of the philosophical system he 
represents : 

dukkham eva hi na ca koci dukkhito 
karako na kiriya ca vijjati I 
atthi nibbuti, na nibbuto puma 
maggam atthi, gamako na vijjati II 

‘ Only sorrow is there, but not an afflicted man. 
There is action, but not the agent. There is 
nirvana, but not one who realizes it. And there 
is way, but not he who goes thereby.’ 

Now the second argument that I want to 
advance is with regard to meeting the objections 
raised against the theory of momentariness, in 
accordance with which there is no identity of a 
man even in two succeeding moments, though 
the identity is absolutely necessary for recollection , 
recognition, and so on, as has already been shown. 

This contention of the opponents rests solely 
on the assumption that the succeeding moments 
are altogether different from each other. But the 
fact' is " not so. The Buddhists would say that 
they are neither identical nor different (na anyah, 

— ijw iji.j i rT- t* r 

na cananyah). In order to make the point per- 
fectly clear I should like to quote the following 
passage from the Milindayanha, II. 2 (p. 40) : 
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The king said : * He who is born, Nagasena, 

does he remain the same or become another? 46 

‘ Neither the same nor another.’ 

‘ Give me an illustration.’ 

‘ Now what do you think, 0 king? You were 
once a baby,... lying flat on your back. Was 
that the same as you who are now grown up ? ’ . 

‘ No. That child was one, I am another ’ 

* If you are not that child, it will follow that 
you have had neither mother nor father, no ! nor 

teacher what great king ! is the mother of 

the embryo in the first stage different from the 
mother of the embryo in the second stage, or the 
third or the fourth? Is the mother of the baby 
a different person from the mother of the grown- 
up man? Is the person who goes to school one, 
and the same when he has finished his schooling 
another? Is it one who commits a crime, another 
who is punished by having his hands or feet cut 
off?’ 

‘ Certainly not. But what would you. Sir, 
say to that ? ’ 

The Elder replied : ‘ I should say that I am 

the same person, now I am grown up, as I was 
when I was a tender tiny baby, flat on my back. 
For all these states are included in one by means 
of this body.’ 

* Give me an illustration.’ 


45 


yo uppajjati so ova so udahu afinoti. 
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‘ Suppose a man, 0 king, were to light a lamp, 
would it burn the night through ? ’ 

‘ Yes, it might do so.’ 

* Now, is it the same flame that burns in the 
first watch of the night, Sir, and in the second ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

/ Or the same that burns in the second watch, 
and another in the third ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Then is there one lamp in the first watch, and 
another in the second, and another in the third ?* 

‘ No. Through the connection with the same 
(lamp) it burns ail the night through. 148 

‘ Just so, 0 king, by the continuity of the 
elements (dhammasantati) , which are put together, 
one comes into being, another passes away; and 
the link is, as it were, simultaneous. Therefore 
neither as the same, nor as another it arrives at 
the last consciousness (of the life).’ 47 

Let me give you another extract from the same 
work, II. 2.6 (p. 46) : 

The king said : ‘ Who is it, Nagasena, that 

is reborn ? ’ 

* Mind-and-matter is reborn.’ 

<6 taip yeva nissaya sabbarattim padipilo. 

47 evam eva kho maharaja dammasantati sandahati, 
anno uppajjati afino nirujjhati, apubbam aearimam viya 
sandahati, tena na ca so na afifiyo pocchimavififia- 
naaaingahain gacchati. 
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‘ What, is it this mind-and-matter that is 
reborn ? ’ 

* No ; but by this mind-and-matter deeds are 
done good and evil, and by these deeds (this 
karma) another mind-and-matter is reborn.’ 

‘ If that be so, Sir, would not that man be re- 
leased from the evil karmas ? ’ 

‘ Yes, if he were not reborn. But just beca use 
he_ is reborn, 0 king., he is therefore not rele ased 
from the evil karmas.’ 

‘ Give me an illustration...* 

‘ Suppose, 0 king, a man were to choose a 
young girl in marriage and give the nuptial 
gift ( sunka , sulk a) for her and go away. And she 
in due course should grow up to full age, and then 
another man were to give the nuptial gift for her 
and marry her. And when the first one has 
come back he should say: “ Why, you fellow, 
have you carried off my wife ? ’ ’ And the other 
were to reply : “ It’s not your wife I have carried 
off ! The little girl, the mere child, whom you 
chose in marriage and gave the nuptial gift for 
is one; the girl grown up to full age whom I chose 
in marriage and gave nuptial gift, is another.” 
Now, if they, thus disputing were to go to law 
about it before you, 0 king, in whose favour 
would you decide the case ? * 

‘ In favour of the first.* 

‘ But why ? ’ 
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‘ Because, in spite of whatever the second 
might say, she has grown out of the first girl.’ 

‘ Just so, great kiDg, it is one mind-and-matter 
which has its end in death, and it is another in 
rebirth. But the second is derived from the first. 
Therefore he is not free from the evil deeds .’ 48 

•It is thus, I hope, clear from the above that 
there being the regularity of the relationship of 
cause and effect, as well as the law of Continuity 
of Elements (dharmasantati) , so far as I have been 
able to elucidate in the limited scope of the 
present lecture, there is nothing that can demand 
the intervention of atman. 

Thus by eradicating the notion of ‘ I ’ (atman) 
and ‘ mine ’ ( atmiya ) the Buddha struck at the very 
root of kdma 1 desire,’ rightly described as Mara 
‘ death,’ without the extinction of which none can 
aspire to the realization of NIRVANA. 


48 


Eng. tr. in SBE, slightly modified. 
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samdrstika, 24. 
siddhantanaya, 35. 

I skandhas, 19, 38, 68, 90. 


V 

SUBJECTS 

Anatman, 64 ; objections philosophical, when the 

against, 82 ff.; objections Buddha appeared, 46 ff. 

against met with, 85 ff. Dependent Origination, the 
Ascetics, practices of, 9. Law of (; pratltyasamut - 

Atmosphere, religious and pada), 85 ff . 
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Disciples, four classes of, 
28 ff. 

Egotism, 77 ff. 

Elucidation, of four cardinal 
considerations, 24. 

Eternalism ( 6d£vatavada) t 
15. 

Extinction, of desire, 81 ff. 

Ignorance (< avidya ), 57. 

Individuality, two consti- 
• tuent parts of, 87 ff. 

Intentional speech, 37 ff.; 
the use of, in the Upa- 
nisadic texts, 39 ff.; in 
the Vedas, 41. 

Interpretation, variety of. 
26 ff. 

Kama, in the Kigveda, 50; 
identified with Agni, 52; 
Mara, personification of, 
54; evil consequences of, 
in the great epics of 
India, 56. 

Karma, the Buddha's inter- 
pretation of, 48 ff . ; in the 
Gita, 49. 

Law of Elements ( dharma - 
sahketa ), mentioned and 
explained, 90 ff. 

Madhyamikas, views of, 23, 
on citta, 33, 75. 

Middle Path, two kinds of 
madhyama pratipad , 
avoiding two extremes 
or points (antas or kotis), 
15. 

Nihilism ( ucchedavada ), 15. 

Principles, two kinds of, 35. 


Questions, four kinds of, 18. 

Reconciliation, between 
Vijfianavadins and 

Sunyavadins, 34. 

Sahkhyas, views of, 7. 

Sects, views of, 8. 

Self, belief in the existence 
of, 2; not outside of but 
in ourselves, 3; identi- 
cal with the cosmic self, 
3; a bank (setu), 4; in 
pursuit of the knowledge 
of, 6; the theory of, 7; 
the nature of, 20; des- 
cription of, 21; Buddhist 
views on, 34; truth is — , 
58; as Infinite, 59; 
without a second, 59 ff.; 
the love of, 65; the 
realization of, 66; search 
for, 67 ; nothing but five 
shandhas, 68. 

Silence, of the Buddha, 12 ff . ; 
attempts made to ex- 
plain, 16 ff. ; of the Vedan- 
tins, 19 ff. ; Badhva’s, 
20; — is paramdrtha , 22. 

Sunyavada, views of, 32 ff. 

Sutras, two kinds of, 36. 

Tantricism, way of cessation 
of desire in, 62 ff. 

Vedas, implicit faith in, 7. 

Vehicles, evolution of, 26; 
fundamental unity in, 
30; reconciliation of, 32. 

Vijnanavada, views of, 32 ff. 

Yoga, as means of know- 
ledge, 6. 
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